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THE FORTHCOMING PERFORMANCE OF 
THE RING DES NIBELUNGEN AT 
COVENT GARDEN. 


HIsToRY repeats itself: the Ring des Nitelungen, 
which was given at Her Majesty’s Theatre in 1882, is to 
be‘ heard again at Sir Augustus Harris’s forthcoming 
season at Covent Garden. What has happened during 
those ten years?: The performances of the Aing in 
1882 certainly created a good deal of interest among 
musicians, but it can scarcely be said that the public 
showed any special enthusiasm for Wagner’s ofus 
magnum, Will it be different now? Since 1882 an 
event has happened of considerable moment. The 
master is dead, and, being dead, speaks with a more 
powerful voice. During Wagner’s lifetime the man and 
the artist were irretrievably mixed, and the weaknesses 
of the former weighed against the works of the latter. 
“Tt is never safe to prophesy unless you know” is 
the dictum of a well-known authority, and yet there is 
a great temptation so to do. If success is foretold, 
and really comes, you say, “I told you it would be so”; 
but if the promised success fail to appear you can say, 
“The public are not yet sufficiently educated: their 
taste and judgment has merely been over-estimated.” 
What the result of the new venture will be it is im- 
possible to say, but it may prove interesting and at the 
same time profitable to notice the more favourable 
conditions under which the work will be now heard. 
To discuss the Wagner question itself is not here our 
urpose. It is still beset with danger and difficulty—the 
riends of the master often show zeal rather than dis- 
cretion, while his enemies often fight with the weapons of 
prejudice rather than those of reason. Wedo not even ask 
if the Azzg will meet with greater approval, whether it will 
be received with greater enthusiasm, but merely whether 
it will be listened to with greater impartiality, and whether 
it will be judged in a more catholic spirit. The present 





time, we believe, is much more favourable, and in support 
of our opinion we may mention the marked growth of 
interest shown in Wagner’s music generally by the public. 
It may be set down to a passing whim or fashion, but the 


of the future,” but the music of the actual present. It is 
only a few years ago that it was possible to goto Bayreuth 
at the eleventh hour and purchase a ticket for any per- 
formance in the theatre ; now to |:te-comers the door is 
shut. Mr. Manns, Dr. Richter, and Mr. Henschel, have 
discovered that Wagner does not spcll ruin, but the very 
reverse. Sir Augustus Harris has found out that 
Wagner’s operas—and even one of his later works—are 
more powerful magnets wherewith to entice the public 
than certain Italian operas which once reigned supreme. 
This being the present attitude towards Wagner there is, 
we maintain, every reason to suppose that the Aizg will 
be listened to by more sympathetic audiences. ‘Ten years 
of training, too, have made the master’s method much 
more intelligible to the public. The Ring des Nibelungen 
is undoubtedly an exacting work, the number of its 
representative themes, the complexity of its structure, 
and its length, undoubtedly impose a heavy strain on the 
attentive listener; but the public not only understand 
better the spirit of the master’s art-work, but, owing more 
particularly to Dr. Richter, much of the music is already 
familiar. If, as there is every reason to expect, the per- 
formance of the work prove a good one, the effect pro- 
duced on the public will prove a powerful factor in 
determining the fate of Wagner’s music-drama in this 
country, at any rate, for the immediate future. — 








EBENEZER PROUT’S “FUGUE.” 
By CHARLES W. PEARCE, Mus. Doc. CANTAB. 
SECOND NOTICE. 
‘CHAPTER IV. deals with the treatment of the answer 
to subjects which end with a modulation to the dominant 
key. Here, again, space will not permit of our noticing 
those points of agreement between the present volume 
and previous treatises, but we cannct pass by an excel- 
lent supplemental rule, viz., that “the modulation in the 
answer from dominant back to tonic must be made 


; at the same point in which the modulation was made 


in the subject from tonic to dominant.” Mr. Higgs gave 
excellent advice to students in his Primer upon this very 


fact remains that the music of the master of Bayreuth is | rule, but Mr. Prout considerably amplifies this advice. by 
no longer what it was once derisively called, “the music ‘ laying down what we may describe as his 
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RULE V.—“ Regard the modulation as being made at 
the earliest possible point, and from that point consider 
every note in its relation to the new key.” Experienced 
teachers will recognise in this rule one of their oldest and 
most successful “tips”to their pupils; but we do not 
remember ever having seen it expressed so clearly in a 
text-book before. Mr. Prout goes on to show how all 
the notes of the diatonic scale can each be correctly 
answered in two ways according to the point of view from 
which it is looked at, and he then proceeds to analyse 
a few short examples illustrating the application of 
Rule V., with its consequent dual relationship of the 
various scale-degrees. His instructions to the student 
how to tell in which of its two possible aspects any note 
is to be regarded are most excellent; being written in 
that personal colloquial style now so familiar to the 
readers of his books. Particularly is this true with 
regard to histreatment of zplied modulation in a Fugue 
Subject—that is where the key changes from tonic to 
dominant without the use of accidentals—always a diffi- 
cult point with students, but made wonderfully clear by 
our author. The answer-treatment of leaps of a dis- 
sonant interval in the subject will, of course, not be new, 
but there is greater novelty in §§140, 141, which show the 
exceptional answering of a seventh by an octave, and a 
sixth, Then we are shown how an augmented fourth 
in the subject may become a major third in the answer, and 
vice versa, Next we see how in the answer the original 
position of the semitones may be disregarded, a semitone 
being answered by a tone, and a tone by a semitone, and 
then how a major third in the mzds¢t of a subject may bé 
answered by a minor third, or a minor by a major. 
Example (c) of §145, p. 62, from P. Winter’s Stadat 
Mater, \ooks very much as though its composer would 
have liked to have written an answer in the subdominant 
key, but was afraid of the censure he might meet with 
from “old-fashioned conservatives.” Mr. Prout, as we 
have often said, reverences the great masters, and—as 
we are attempting to show—he deduces his rules from 
their practice ; nevertheless, when his observant scrutiny 
reveals them departing from their own general custom 
and use, he resents such inexplicable lawlessness with 
quite as much energy as the aforesaid conservatives 
might display over a breach of their “Medes and 
Persians” laws. He takes exception to Handel’s intro- 
duction of supertonic tonality in an answer found in 
that composer’s Dettingen Anthem, and even ventures 
to read Mozart a lecture concerning a very erratic answer 
in a fugue from his Mass in C, No. 4, in which that great 
composer implies unnecessary modulation in his subject. 
This is chastising the gods with a vengeance ! The most 
infrequent case of answering a final modulation to the 
dominant by one made to the supertonic key is exempli- 
fied by quotations from Leonardo Leo’s Dixit Dominus 
and Bach’s two-part Fugue in E minor from the “ Forty- 
Eight.” The latter example is charmingly explained by 
the fact that after the first entry of the answer, the two- 
part exposition is complete, and the first episode (where 
modulation usually begins) being reached at this point, 
there is therefore no occasion to return to the tonic key. 
A most original but certainly plain and common-sense 
explanation! Chromatic subjects are then dealt with 
and subjects answered by inversion. It is new to 
us that an answer by inversion is much more com- 
mon with a minor subject than with a major, and we have 
never seen the reason why answers by inversion, augmen- 
tation, and diminution, should rather be made in the 
tonic than in the dominant key expressed in so many 
words. “The object of - putting the answer in the 
dominant key is to prevent its being a mere monotonous 





repetition of the subject; and this end is sufficiently 
attained either by inversion or by altering the length of 
the notes.” This chapter ends with an exhibition of 
irregular answers by the great masters which cannot be 
explained by any of the principles therein enumerated 
Mr. Prout, who is determined to be as complete as 
possible, summarises these general principles into a few 
pithy sentences, which can easily and profitably be com- 
mitted to memory, and then fires another shot into the 
ranks of academical examiners, warning the student that 
all his pains will be unavailing if, “as is sometimes the 
case in examinations, a bad- and unsuitable subject is 
given asa ‘catch. In such cases he must trust to his 
luck; we have seen subjects in examination papers to 
which a good answer was absolutely impossible.” Then 
follow thirty subjects to which the student is invited to 
write answers, and twelve answers for which he is asked 
to find the subjects. 

Chapter V., after showing what a Counter-subject is, 
and illustrating its use by numerous examples from Bach, 
instructs the student how to write this part of a Fugue 
for himself. The examples illustrate different varieties of 
Counter-subject, viz., those written in notes longer or 
shorter than those of the answer and those leading to an 
inganno, as in Bach’s “Saints in glory” Fugue of the 
“ Forty-Eight.” Then we see how Bach constructs his 
counter-subjects from material taken from or suggested 
by the subject itself ; employing some characteristic idea 
which may be afterwards made use of for codetta or 
episode. The partial accompaniment of the answer by 
the counter-subject is well illustrated by a quotation from 
No. 34 of the “ Forty-Eight,” such deferred entry being 
particularly useful in tonal fugues having subjects which 
modulate to the dominant. The consideration of how to 
modify a counter-subject so as to fit it to the subject of a 
tonal fugue necessarily follows ; and then those counter- 
subjects which make their appearance later in the fugue 
than the exposition (like that of No. 4 of the “ Forty- 
Eight ”) are dealt with, Then we see how /wo regular 
counter-subjects may appear in the first exposition (as in 
No. 21 of Bach’s much-quoted work), and next how a 
fugue may possess two counter-subjects, only one of 
which is heard in the exposition, as in the last fugue but 
one of the “ Forty-Eight.” The following remarks taken 
from the concluding sections of this chapter are full of 
interest, if not of absolute originality:—“It is by no 
means necessary that every fugue should have a regular 
counter-subject. Of the forty-eight fugues in the ‘ Wohl- 
temperirtes Clavier’ there are seventeen which have 
none; and the question naturally arises, When is it 
desirable to write a counter-subject to a fugue, and when 
can it be suitably dispensed with? It is impossible to 
lay down a hard and fast rule on the matter; but a 
careful examination of those fugues which have no 
counter-subject shows that, in a large majority of cases, 
it is unnecessary if the subject is intended to be elaborately 
combined with itself.” Or, to put it another way—a 
regular counter-subject is generally omitted when the 
theme becomes worked in s¢retto. 

Chapter VI. deals with the complete exposition and 
counter-exposition of a fugue. Following Mr. Higgs’ 
example, our author carefully instructs his readers as to 
the “order of entry ” in an exposition ; but he calls atten- 
tion to the fact that, owing to the thinner harmony of a 
three-part fugue, an entry in a middle part can be more 


.Clearly heard there than in a four- or five-part fugue. The 


chief feature of this chapter is the new and well-thought- 
out instruction given as to the use of a codetta. We 
have not met with any previous English text-book which 
at all showed when a codetta is expedient and when it is 
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necessary. Mr. Prout clearly shows that its necessity 
depends upon the part of the bar upon which the subject 
begins and ends, and also upon what note of the scale 
the subject ends ; its expediency depends upon the avoid- 
ance of a collision of tonic and dominant harmony. The 
student is next shown how to construct his own exposi- 
tions by having two examples written for him, each fully 
explained by the author—one in three parts, the other in 
four. It is needless to say how well all this is done: 
Mr. Prout fully sustains the reputation he has won by the 
former treatises of this series. If the new book has a 
fault, it lies in its over-completeness. Not content with 
describing regular expositions, the author goes on to 
speak of irregular examples, viz., those in which the 
subject occurs twice in succession before the answer is 
heard at all, as in the chorus, “ Throughout the land,” 
in Handel’s Solomon, or where all four entries are in the 
octave, as in “ Fallen is the foe,” in Judas Maccabeus. 
The chapter ends with an exhaustive account of counter- 
exposition—what it is, how it Aas been written, and how 
it may be written ; but space will not admit of our noticing 
the many new points of interest here brought forward; 
in fact, there is novelty of some kind or other to be met 
with in every page of this remarkable book. 

In Chapter VII. perhaps more than in any other part of 
the book, the author exhibits his power as a teacher of 
construction as well as of analysis ; for the proper treat- 
ment of Fugal Episode—with which the chapter deals— 
demands that the student should know how to put 
together as well as how to dissect. Here, as elsewhere, 
Mr. Prout is thoroughly complete in his instruction. He 
first distinguishes very clearly between what is meant by 
an episode and a codetta—two parts of a fugue which 
may appear to a beginner to be almost identical in 
character, but which in reality have perfectly distinct 
places and functions in the composition. Passing over 
many pages of interesting matter in which the student is 
shown how the great masters wrote their episodes— 
most frequently by forming them out of thematic material 
previously heard somewhere in the exposition, but occa- 
sionally shaping them out of entirely new ideas (as in 
Bach’s Organ Fugues in D minor and E minor and the 
fugue in Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 106), we come in 
§ 230 to the practical side of the question. “Con- 
struct your episodes sequentially ” is the advice the author 
would give were he restricted to one rule only; but he 
goes on to point out how the requisite variety in the several 
episodes of the same fugue may be obtained without 
sacrificing the artistic unity of the whole. And. then, like 
the good teacher he is, Mr. Prout proceeds to construct 
six widely different episodes in three and four parts, formed 
from the material of his expositions previously given in 
Chapter VI. These are well written, and show the 
student how to successfully employ sequential treatment, 
how to.modulate, and how to incidentally introduce imita- 
tive and canonic devices in his-episodes. This kind of 
text-book teaching is, of course, not new—the late Rev. 
Sir F, A. Gore-Ouseley had an admirable chapter on epi- 
sode in his Oxford treatise, to mention but one instance 
—few previous authors, however, have treated the subject 
so exhaustively and clearly as Mr. Prout has here done. 

In the next chapter—on Stretto—the author begs leave 
to join issue with those theorists who name the stretto as 
a necessary part of every good fugue. We all know that 
Cherubini and other less known writers since his time 
speak of stretto as “an indispensable condition,” an 
_ essential element” of a fugue, “a material essential to 
its existence,” and so on ; but, says Mr. Prout,— 

‘‘ This rule, like most others given in the old text-books, will not 
Stand the test of applying it to Bach’s practice: out of the ‘ Forty- 





Eight’ more than half have no stretto at all ; and of the remainder 
some have only a fragmentary, or partial one. If a stretto is really 
an essential part of a fugue, then it is evident that more than half 
of Bach’s fugues must be badly written. The simple truth is, that 
it: is not Bach's workmanship but the rule that requires to be 
altered. Any rules regarding fugue which will not fit the works of 
the greatest fugue-writer that the world has ever seen carry their 
own condemnation on their face.’’ 

The proposed modification of this “musty old rule” is 
that stretto, “though often a most valuable ingredient of 
fugue writing és never absolutely indispensable.” 

This chapter is written on rather a different plan to the 
preceding one, Mr. Prout placing his synthetical teaching 
before his analytical. The reason for such a change of plan 
isobvious. He first shows the student how to obtain stretti 
from the original fugal subject upon which expositions 
and episodes have been written in Chapters VI. and VII., 
and then writes a new subject and answer from which he 
produces upwards of twenty different: stretti, afterwards 
taking his readers behind the scenes in order to point out 
how a subject intended for stretto treatment can and ought 
to be expressly designed at the outset for that purpose. 
Having taught what a stretto is, and shown how prepara- 
tion should be made for obtaining it, our author’s next 
step follows quite naturally—how to make use of stretto 
in the composition of a fugue. This is, of course, taught 
analytically. A remarkably fine series of illustrative 
examples opens with a quotation of the counter-exposition 
of Bach’s E major Fugue, No. 33 of the “ Forty-Eight,” 
which furnishes a striking instance of the use of stretto 
quite early in the composition of a fugue. Then are 
shown canonic imitation in stretto, and the more or less 
definite “order of entry” of the different voices so 
engaged ; next how the countersubject of a fugue may be 
used in stretto— as in Bach’s five-part Fugue in CZ minor 
from the “ Forty-Eight,” then, how a stretto may be 
made from only a part of the chief subject, but with a 
new continuation—as in the “Amen” chorus of the 
Messiah, an instance of ingenious contrivance which, 
however familiar to keenly perceptive musical minds, may 
fairly be said to possess novelty when pointed out and 
explained in the pages of a text-book. Stretti by inver- 
sion, augmentation, and diminution, have, of course, long 
ago been commented upon by treatise writers, although 
Mr. Prout quotes different examples than do his prede- 
cessors by way of illustration; but he is perhaps com- 
pelled to fall back upon the “ stock” specimens of s¢retto 
maestrale (Nos. 1 and 29 of the “ Forty-Eight,” and the 
finale of the “ Jupiter Symphony ”) because of the scarcity 
of illustrative material. C/ose fugue is defined and ex- 
emplified in this chapter as a remaining instance of the 
use of stretto at the very commencement of a fugue ; and 
then, because all the examples in the chapter up to this 
point have been selected from Bach and Handel, some 
further extracts are given illustrating various uses of 
stretto from the works of more modern composers, 
Mozart, Mendelssohn, Spohr, and Brahms, the last- 
named being represented by his “ Deutsches Requiem.” 

Chapter IX. which deals with the middle and final 
sections of a fugue, constitutes as we have previously 
stated, one of the most novel and original features of the 
new book. In general terms, fugal composition viewed 
in relation to ternary or three-part form is thus described 
by Mr. Prout :— 

‘* The first section of a fugue extends as far as the end of the last 
entry of the subject or answer in the original keys of tonic and 
dominant. The second or middle section begins with the com- 
mencement of the first episode which modulates to any other key 
than that of tonic or dominant,” 

The third or final section begins with the return of the 
subject and answer in the tonic key. Upon these broad 
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outlines, which constitute a “skeleton form which can 
be filled up in an almost infinite number of different 
ways, as regards variety of detail,” Mr. Prout conducts 
all his analytical operations both in the present volume, 
and presumably in that which.will immediately follow 
in his series of text-books. It must be confessed 
that such a comprehensive view of fugal composition 
as is here taken will do much to assist both performers 
and listeners on the one hand, and composers and 
students of composition on the other, in their apprecia- 
tion, perception, and practice of this style of music. 
For it may have appeared to readers of text-books 
generally, as being a little remarkable that a species of 
composition which required such very hard and fast rules 
for its mere commencement should be so entirely aban- 
doned to the “imagination of the composer” during its 
continuation and end. Surely they might ask, if simply 
the exposition required such careful fencing in by all 
kinds of apparently self-contradictory laws, the latter 
portion of a fugue ought, at any rate, to require as much 
regulation as its mere beginning. Yet, beyond the 
general idea that episodes ought to grow out of subject, 
countersubject, or accompanying counterpoint or codetta, 
that there ought to be groups of middle entries or isolated 
ones, that there must be a stretto somewhere, and a pedal 


point near the end, and that between the exposition and’ 


conclusion of a fugue there ought to be a greater or less 
display of a contrapuntist’s “bag of tricks” the text- 
books did not teach much that was at all definite. If Mr. 
Prout has released the exposition of a fugue from much 
of the absurd legislation which tied and hampered it 
unduly, he has at least from his careful analytical study 
of the great masters deduced from their practice some- 
thing like well-defined hints and suggestions of what is 
to be done with the remainder of the fugue—what form it 
is to take, and how the composition instead of subsiding 
into chaos on the one side, or into a mere exhibition of 
learned puzzles on the other, may become a real work of 
art, fully in vested with all the grace and beauty which 
order and design can alone give.’ , 
Two entire fugues—Nos. 34 and 29 of the “ Forty- 
Eight ”—are in this chapter printed in score and analysed ; 
and on page 170 the author promises that his next volume 
shall be one on “Fugal Analysis, which will contain 
a collection of some of the finest fugues ever written 
put into score and fully annotated.” By such means, 
the balance and proportion of the three sections of a 
fugue can alone be taught. Space will not permit of our 
following Mr. Prout through the details of his teaching, 
but it is enough to.say that he more than sustains his 
reputation as a commentator upon the practice of the 
masters. “ To what keys, and in what order, is it advis- 
able to modulate in the middle section of a fugue?” is a 
question very often asked by students. To this, as we all 
know, Cherubini has given a most clear and definite reply, 
which would be invaluable were it only confirmed by 
the practice not only of other masters dut of his own. 
Mr. Prout quotes Cherubini’s rules somewhat fully,— 
‘because it is well that students who are working for an ex- 
amination should know what the old rules are; but when we come 
to apply to them the test of* Bach’s practice, we find that they will 
not hold water fora moment, In the whole of the ‘ Forty-Kight’ 
there is not one single fugue in which the order of modulation 
prescribed by Cherubini is observed, \WVhat is even more to the 
point—in the ‘ Art of Fugue,’ a work written by Bach, to show the 
proper method of fugal construction, we also find no fugue written 
on Cherubini’s plan. Besides this, we find that Bach, though he 
generally keeps within the circle of nearly related keys, has no 
hesitation about going into unrelated keys when he has a mind to. 
. It is quue clear, either that Bach did not know how to 
Of 


write fugues properly, or that the old rules need altering. 
course, we choose the latter alternative.” 














New rules as to the course of modulation and other 
treatment of the middle entries in fugues are then de- 
duced from Bach's works, and given in § 325 ; they will 
quite supersede those of Cherubini, because they are 
enforced by actual practice. Continuity in fugal writing 
is most aptly brought to the reader’s notice by a quotation 
which amusingly illustrates the want of it—we allude to 
the famous fugal burlesque in Mozart’s “ Musical Joke.” 
The rest of this chapter is taken up with minute instruc- 
tions to the student as to how to write a fugue for himself, 
and by way of setting him a good example, Mr. Prout 
has written three original fugues, in two, three, and four 
parts respectively—all of which he has put into score and 
annotated, clearly showing how everything is done, and 
how the middle sections are deliberately planned before- 
hand, so that “we do not start on our journey like 
Abraham, not knowing whither we go, and trusting 
to luck to come out somewhere.” These three fugues 
are really interesting on their own account as musical 
compositions, and exhibit thoughtful variety in their 
construction ; each of the three illustrating some point 
not introduced in the other two. The four-part fugue, 
amongst many other meritorious features, contains two 
cleverly managed specimens of s¢re/to maestrale. When 
this chapter has been carefully read, and followed up 
by a diligent study of the author’s forthcoming volume on 
“ Fugal Analysis,” it will be a student’s own fault if he 
does not then know how to satisfactorily complete any 
fugue of which he may be even now able to write the 
exposition. 

The Chapter on Fughetta and Fugato (X.) is a novelty 
to English readers, but manifestly one without which no 
treatise on Fugue can be complete. As Mr. Prout points 
out, ‘ Fughetta” is by no means an easy term to define, 
when we compare an example in E minor from Bach’s 
works for the clavier with the fugues of the “ Forty- 
Eight,” two only of which exceed it in length! The 
definitions and distinctions given in this chapter are 
clearly the result of much reading and long and patient 
observation, the author depending much upon his quoted 
examples. speaking for themselves. These are admirably 
selected, and include Bach’s Fughetta in D minor, 
described as “really a complete fugue, much condensed 
—a sort of ‘ Liebig’s extract ’ of fugue” ; another by the 
same composer in F, having a subject identical with that 
of the 41st Fugue in the Wohltemperirtes Clavier (* I 
slept all night at the Doctor’s house”) ; Handel’s chorus 
“Thou art the Everlasting Son” from his “ Utrecht Te 
Deum”; Mozart’s “ Hosanna” from his Mass in F, No. 6, 
and a similar movement from Beethoven’s Mass in Cc. 
Fugato passages are next. discussed, their nature and 
character being chiefly explained by the use of illustrative 
specimens each of which is duly annotated. These 
examples include Bach’s “ Have lightnings and thunders” 
from his St. Matthew Passion, Haydn’s “ Despairing, 


cursing rage” from the Creation, the opening bars of 


the slow movement of Beethoven’s First Symphony, 
Mendelssohn’s “‘ Mighty kings by Him were overthrown” . 
from Ezijah, and Dr. A. C. Mackenzie’s ‘‘ God save the 
King” from Zhe Rose of Sharon. 

Double Fugue is dealt with in Chapter XI., this term 
being, of course, restricted to fugues having more than 
one subject. The two classes of Double Fugue—(a) 
those in which the two subjects are announced together 
at the beginning, and (4) those in which each subject has 
a separate and complete exposition before the two are 
heard in combination—are fully described and illustrated 
by well-chosen examples. This chapter abounds with 
hints and suggestions to the student, many of which 
possess novelty to English text-book readers, although, 
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of course, they are familiar to anyone who has studied 
fugal composition from the works of great masters. We 
do not remember, for instance, having seen in an English 
text-book the rule given that although the two subjects of 
a double fugue had better begin one after the other, they 
must always finish together ; that in the exposition of a 
double fugue for four voices the two subjects are better 
left either without any other counterpoint, or with only 
one added part ; that there is less episode in a double 
than in a simple fugue, and also less stretto and very 
little modulation. In spite of himself, Mr. Prout has 
produced a work which will be invaluable in the best 
sense of the term asa “ cram-book” for examinations ; for 
he has saved the student’s time by collecting and arranging 
specimens, and has further helped him by pointing 
out peculiarities of construction which would cost a 
beginner much labour to discover for himself, even if he 
had sufficient power of perception to compare and make 
notes of the various examples placed before him. Zyrifle 
Jugue is next explained and exemplified, and guadruple 
fugue, or a fugue on four subjects, is said to be so ex- 
tremely rare, that it is unnecessary to say much about it. 
Cherubini’s famous “Et vitam” from his credo A//a 
Capella for eight voices in double choir is quoted as an 
example of a fugue with four subjects and two counter- 
subjects, but as only the four subjects begin together this 
is a quadruple, not a sextuple fugue. Mr. Prout does not 
give an example of a SeStuple fugue, which is—to ‘quote 
a standard English work—‘“‘a fugue in seven parts, 
written upon a subject and six countersubjects, all 
beginning together.” Nor is any example of such a 
fugue given or mentioned in the work referred to. 

Chapter XII. describes the two methods of writing a 
fugue upon a choral—either by taking the melodies of 
the tune itself as the subjects of the fugue, or by writing 
the fugue on an independent theme, introducing the 
choral against it in longer notes in one of the voices as a 
canto fermo. Here, again, the author chiefly depends 
upon his examples as a basis for his teaching: these 
include highly interesting specimens by Buxtehude and 
Bach, with references to the well-known treatment of 
“ Hanover” and the “Old Hundredth” in Sir George 
Macfarren’s oratorios St. John the Baptist and The 
Resurrection. 

In his final chapter on accompanied fugues, Mr. Prout 
again breaks new ground as far as text-book literature is 
concerned, and has produced an exceedingly valuable 
record of what has been done in the matter of orchestral 
accompaniment of vocal fugue-writing by the great 
masters, as well as giving general hints to students how 
to proceed in this highly difficult branch of art. The 
annotated examples cover fourteen out of the sixteen 
pages of this chapter, because manifestly the only way to 
assist students in a task where so much is left to the 
composer’s invention is to point out clearly what others 
have done in the past, and so stimulate the writers of the 
future to “go and do likewise.” The examples are wholly 
selected from the Church Cantatas of Bach and the Masses 
of the best writers for the Roman Church. The book 
ends with a page of most excellent advice to the student 
to model his early works after the fashion of the best 
writers of the past, reminding him that “every great 
composer has begun by being an imitator,” Bach even 
being not excepted. We close the book with reluctance, 
its perusal having been absolutely a labour of love. 
Enough has been said to show that the author has made 
some highly important discoveries in what may be termed 
the physiology of fugal structure : in fact, it is not putting 
the case too strongly to say that Prout on Fugue will be 


Nowhere is he a dogmatist, everywhere does he show 
himself an earnest observer of, and a truthful com- 
mentator upon, the general practice of the greatest fugue- 
writers. As he himself states :— 

‘*Not one rule is given which is not enforced by the example of 
distinguished composers. Where theory and the practice of Bach, 
Handel, or Mozart come into collision, theory must give way ; and 
the student who writes fugues according to the directions given in 
this book may, at all events, comfort himself that if he is wrong, 
he is in exceedingly good company.” 

We shall look forward with more than usual interest to 
the appearance of the companion work to the present 
volume, that on “ Fugal Analysis ”—feeling confident that 
the two books together will form the most complete and 
reliable treatise on Fugue ever written by any author. 








STUDIES IN MODERN OPERA. 


A COURSE OF LECTURES DELIVERED IN THE PHILO- 
SOPHICAL INSTITUTION, EDINBURGH. ; 


By FRANKLIN PETERSON. 
II.—MOZART. 
(Continued from page 73.) 


GLUCK’s manful stand for the true in dramatic opera 
seemed to be overborne.. He left Paris in possession 
of Piccini, and his works followed him into retirement. 
There is now before us a long barren country, with many 
a green oasis—all the more attractive for its desert 
surroundings. Occasionally glimpses of a road are 
seen, but for the most part it is covered with sand. 
Mozart’s genius was stronger than his indifference, and 
working as it did on false lines, it soared above and 
beyond the limitations of an unworthy tradition, and 
did great things for the true. In his operas he touches 
hands with every school, and so helps to remind us 
that all the children in this large family have one parent, 
although some are chosen to honour and some to dis- 
honour, although some preferred the easy path and lounged 
on every green meadow under the warm southern sun, while 
others chose rather the steep and difficult paths which lead 
over the mountains to the very source of light and 
warmth. Strictly speaking an offspring of the Italian 
School, his melody is infinitely finer than anything to be 
found there. His orchestration is no nerveless apology 
for accompaniment, but stronz and vigorous, showing all 
the magnificent development to which writing had 
attained in the German School under the guidance of 
Bach, Haydn, and Mozart himself. His dramatic effects 
are occasionally very striking. A good example is that 
stormy scene in Don Giovanni's ball-roomat the end of Act 
I., and others may be found in many concerted passages 
of semi-recitative. His solo recitatives, as a rule, are no 
credit to him, and show signs neither of interest nor of care. 
Indeed, in many cases they are not his own, and if he 
could revisit the world of music for which he worked 
so hard and did such brilliant service, these recitatives 
in Don Giovanni, for instance, would prove sharp 
thorns in the bed of rose-leaves which Italy, France, 
Germany, and England, with the whole music-loving 
people in the earth, would be proud to prepare for him. 
Mozart was born at Salzburg in 1756, and died at 
Vienna in 1791—only thirty-five years old : he left behind 
him music which surpasses all other men’s work at a 
similar age. In 1777, during a visit to Paris, he saw some 
of Gluck’s operas, and in 1781, when he was twenty-five 
years old, he made a great mark with his own opera 
Idomeneo. A charming little work Die Entfiihrung 
aus dem Serail was written in 1782—the year of 





to musicians what Helmholtz on Tone is to acousticians. 


his marriage; but his great triumph was Le Nozze di 
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Figaro, produced in 1786 (May Ist). The enthusiasm 
this work excited was enormous. The Emperor had 
to interpose, forbidding all encores, because nearly 
every number was re-demanded, some of them_twice. 
And the phenomenal success of the opera in Prague 
procured the composer an invitation to that town— 
the only town which thoroughly and invariably ap- 
preciated him, and showed its appreciation by uniform 
kindness. As we shall see, each of Mozart’s three 
masterpieces in opera excels in some particular. Figaro 
is not so fine, from a musical point of view, as the 
Magic Flute, nor is melody poured out in such abund- 
ance as in Don Giovanni, but it is probably a more 
delightful opera than either. The characters are more 
distinct, and as the time supposed to elapse during the 
play is so short, and the plot is so very light, there is 
not a felt necessity for that character development which 
is so conspicuous by its absence in most operas of the 
period and long after. Studded with gems of melody as 
Mozart’s work always is, the whole work has more unity 
and homogeneity than its companions. The recitatives 
are as usual very tiresome, and our opera singers and 
orchestras often seem to take as little interest in 
them as Mozart himself did. The very evident arti- 
ficiality of the plot—so unlike those of Gluck—fore- 
stalls many objections which might be raised by 
those who would like to see all plays keep morality, 
elevating thought, or at least a modicum of sense in 
view. From the delightful overture, so brisk and happy, 
to the end of the opera one can truthfully say there 
is not one dry bar—making, of course, a mental reserva- 
tion of the recitatives. At the same time we must 
confess that there is nothing of outstanding importance 
from a musical historical point of view. 

The well-known story is founded on a comedy by 
Beaumarchais, which presented such a web of intrigue 
and such laxity of morals that the idea of presenting 
it as an opera was too strong even for the period, and 
it was with difficulty that the Emperor’s consent to a 
modified version was obtained. Doubtless also the 
political reasons which for three years (1781-84) resisted 
the attempt to produce Beaumarchais’ comedy in Paris, 
and which have hitherto kept from the German stage two 
famous plays—factors in the history of Europe—were 
responsible formuch opposition to the libretto. Asit stands, 
theintriguing still goes on, but it is allsham,and the various 
awkward positions have all their original piquancy without 
any of the danger. The real heroine is Susanna, 
Countess Almaviva’s waiting-maid, who, about to be 
married to the Count’s valet, Figaro, has inspired his 
amorous Countship with passion. The mischievous boy, 
Cherubino, consumed with frenzied adoration for the 
Countess, helps to complicate matters, which, of course, 
all come right. Figaro and Susanna are married, the 
Count is duped and begs forgiveness, and Cherubino is left 
to gather that sobriety of speech and conduct which 
advancing manhood will surely bring. 

An amusing scene, and one which aptly illustrates the 
point I have just brought under your notice, occurs in the 
first act, where Cherubino, pouring out his confidences to 
Susanna, is surprised by the Count’s demand for ad- 
mittance, and hides behind the chair. The Count’s 
amorous advances are in turn interrupted by the approach 
of Basilio, his own emissary, and he seeks the same con- 
cealment. Toavoid being caught Cherubino slips nimbly 


round, jumps into the chair, and is hidden by a cloak 
which Susanna hastily throws over him. Here we have 
Susanna being assailed by Basilio’s advances on behalf 
of his master, while a nodding feather waves high over 
he chair-back, and an obtrusive sword sticks out far into 

















broad daylight, and the suspicious-looking bundle in the 
chair is often fitly sampled by the glimpse of a neat shoe 
and part of an embroidered stocking. The whole thing 
is eminently absurd and yet very funny. 

It seems more than possible that the success of 
Paisiello’s Barber of Seville (1784) may have prevented 
Mozart from setting the first of Beaumarchais’ comedies 
to music, and so giving Figaro a proper introduction and 
a worthy peer. 

When Mozart went to Prague in the last weeks 
of 1786 he found Figaro in everyone’s mouth—it was 
whistled and sung everywhere. He expressed a desire 
to write a new opera for a public which so highly 
appreciated him, and began in September, 1787, 
Don Giovanni, the opera which—in its tropical luxu- 
riance of melody, its masterly instrumentation, its far- 
reaching influences on future development, many 
characteristics of which are presented here in embryo— 
must be ranked among those works which will always 
command the unbounded admiration of the theatre-goer, 
the amateur, and the student, although their points of 
view are widely different, and often seem opposed to each 
other. The first usually regards it as the most attractive 
of the few classical works his sense of duty impels him to 
hear, and if his recollection carries him back some years, 
he will between the acts talk long and often loudly of 
great singers he has heard—or rather that we have not 
heard—and whose names are only traditions now : “ Ah! 
you should have heard it in 18— at the West End 
Theatre or Her Majesty’s when so-and-so was the Don.” 
“T have never heard a Donna Elvira like Madame —— 
in 18—.” He will call the airs invariably by their Italian 
names, however little he knows of that soft language, and 
he usually fills up what little time he has left himself by 
abusing Wagner, who has “ruined modern taste,” and 
laments sorely the fact that no one since Mozart’s day has 
been able to write “‘melody”—he never speaks of “ tunes.” 
The amateur (and this term includes the professional 
amateur as well as the amateur professional) is sharply 
divided into two classes. One class gives this opera un- 
reasonable adulation—all the more harmful because ap- 
parently backed up by knowledge and study ; the other has 
nothing but as unreasonable condemnation, inspired by a 
most unhistorical consideration of opera, and a short-sighted 
vision which can see no good thing on the other side of 
Lohengrin. ‘The student ought to be able to take a 
better point of view, and while acknowledging all the 
beauties which intoxicate the one party, as well as the 
shortcomings which inflame the other, he will not condemn 
it and depose it from its proud position among operas, 
nor will he be led by its luscious music to fight for it on 
its own merits as an advanced, or even a correct ideal. 
Every time a student takes up the score, he is more 
impressed and attracted by it; every time he sees the 
opera performed, the dramatic faults seem more glaring. 
Judged even by the standard which Gluck had left, the work 
is dramatically absurd. It happily illustrates Mozart’s own 
boast : ‘Give me words and I will set them to music.” 
The plot is unworthy* and most inconsequent. One does 
not even know how long a time is supposed to elapse 


during the Play ; there is no attempt at character 
development. The music is everything—-and marvellous 
music it is. The brilliant overture opens impressively 


with the music which at the end of the opera accompanies 
the arrival of the Statue in Don Giovanni’s supper-room, 
and so from the outset must we bow the knee to the 
precursor of Weber and Wagner for at once the idea of 





* “ Don Giovanni has the complete Italian cut, and, moreover, the 


Divine Art ought never to have been degraded to the folly of so scandalous 
@ subject,”—(From Beethoven’s note-book.) 
‘ 
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Leit-motiv and the perfection of its expression. The 
Allegro points to some the irresponsible and gay character 
of the Don, but on this view I am not inclined to insist. 
A good effect of continuity is gained by closing the 
overture in the dominant, and so we go on without 
even the finality of a full cadence or the break of a modu- 
lation into the first bright notes of Leporello’s song, 
“Night and Day.” , 

The evening, or rather the early morning, before the 
first performance of Don Giovanni had come, and not 
a note of the overture was on paper. Mozart’s wife kept 
him at work, supplied him with punch and told him 
fairy stories to keep him awake. By seven in the morn- 
ing it was ready for the copyist, and it was played at eight 
in the evening. It was probably a mere effort of memory, 
for the belief that such a piece of music was composed 
by a sleepy man through punch and fairy stories is 
untenable. 

(To be continued.) 








THE PIANOFORTE TEACHER: 


A Collection of Articles intended for Educational purposes, 
CONSISTING OF 
ADVICE AS TO THE SELECTION OF CLASSICAL AND MODERN 
PIECES WITH REGARD TO DIFFICULTY, AND SUGGESTIONS 
AS TO THEIR PERFORMANCE. 
By E. PAUER, 
Principal Professor of Pianoforte at the Royal College of Music, &c. 
(Continued from page 79.) 
STEP IV.—INSTRUCTIVE PIECES. 

No. 17. Schulhoff, Julius. “Le Trille.” Here the agree- 
able is united with the useful. In as far as the shake is 
one of the brightest ornaments of pianoforte-playing, no 
trouble ought to be spared to acquire the power of per- 
forming it in the best and most continuous manner, and 
no study could serve this purpose better than Schulhoff’s 
pretty and well-written piece. The scales, which relieve 
the shakes, must be performed with great evenness—they 
must realize the jeu fer/é—and the pedal must be used 
strictly according to the advice of the composer. 

No. 32. Hiller, Ferdinand. Gigue. This is a kind 
of Moto continuo; its time is Molto vivace, and indeed it 
demands great and well-sustained animation and energy. 
The celebrated name of Hiller is a guarantee for the 
excellence of the composition, and the well-disposed and 


* varied exhibition of the triplet-figure furnishes a remark- 


ably good opportunity for strengthening the fingers of 
both hands and for giving them independence—in short, 
Hiller’s gigue is one of the best studies extant. 

No. 37. Zhalberg, S. “La Rouette” (The Little Wheel). 
Although this name was not given by the composer him- 
self, it well expresses its effect. The student will experi- 
ence a good deal of trouble to play it with ease and thorough 
distinctness, and zo pedal has to be used throughout, as 
otherwise the somewhat complicated figure might become 
confused. The student will do well to practise it at first 
rather slowly. 

No.-41. Godefroid-Jaell. “La Danse des Fées” (The 
Fairies’ Dance). Originally written for the harp by Félix 
Godefroid, who was born (1820) in Germany, and lives 
now at Brussels. This piece was transcribed for the 
piano by Alfred Jaell, who was born (1832) at Trieste, and 
died (1882) at Paris ; the elegance, pleasingly animated 
rhythm, and prettiness of the melody, which is surrounded 
by sufficiently brilliant scales and arpeggios, makes the 
“ Fairies’ Dance” a highly effective drawing-room piece ; 
for these reasons it has obtained great popularity, and is, 
in many circles, a decided favourite. 





No. 43. Seeding, H. “Evening Bells.” The chords have 
to be gently broken, without any hesitation or uncertainty ; 
the effect of the whole ought to be that of church bells 
tolling for the evening prayer—the melody well sustained, 
and a trifle louder than the chords. 

No. 49. Nicodé, J. L. “Elfin Dance” is a most elegant 
and fascinating trifle; it is interesting and thoroughly 
pleasing ; the style is, as befits fairy matters, light, airy, 
and floating. The student will find it a most agreeable 
and attractive study of repeating the notes. Particular 
care has to be taken with the left-hand parts, as these 
have to be played with the same lightness and readiness 
as the preceding right-hand passages. 

Wollenhaupt, H. A. - “ Scherzo brillant.” Op. 72, in 
F sharp. The light, graceful, polished, and delicate cha- 
racter of this scherzo procured for it a decided popularity ; 
the rhythmical expression ought to have a certain elas- 
ticity, and the whole deserves to be given in a sportive 
and artless manner. This piece has also been published 
in F major; but, although it is decidedly easier to read a 
piece in one‘ flat than one in six sharps, the effect is a 
thoroughly altered and different one, and in some places 
certain passages and figures become even more difficult 
to execute. . 

Wollenhaupt, H. A. “Galop di bravura.” Op. 24, in 
A flat. Written in a decidedly popular, winning, and 
attractive style, the a/op is brilliant, highly effective, 
and thoroughly enlivening. The time must be strictly 
accurate, the accents sharp, and the whole must possess 
a frank, jovial, and spirited expression. 

Wollenhautt, H. A. “ Grande Marche militaire.” Op. 
31, in A flat. It is just as difficult to compose a good 
march as it is difficult to write a good valse. The aim of 
a march is decidedly to enliven the energies and powers 
of the soldiers, and to make them forget the fatigue of 
marching ; for this reason the rhythm must be popular, 
firm, decided, gay, and energetic; a certain elasticity 
and freshness, coupled with vigour and frankness, will 
make a march most effective. More or less, Wollen- 
haupt’s “ Marche militaire” possesses the above-men- 
tioned qualities, and will be particularly welcomed and 
admired after a quiet and singing piece, or at a time 
when the spirits of the audience are a little flagging. 

Allitsen, *. Nocturne in B flat minor. A plaintive 
expression distinguishes ‘the first part, which is, however, 
relieved on page 4 by a brighter, more joyful tone.- The 
harmonization is rich, and the whole of considerable effect. 

Volkmann, Robert. “ Under the Linden Tree.” This 
animated, spirited, and enlivening movement belongs to 
Volkmann’s excellent “ Hungarian Sketches,” Op. 24. 
It is a regular csardas, or the lively dance, as opposed 
to the /assu, which is the slow and earnest one. The 
csardas has, like the tarantella, the peculiarity that 
towards the end it becomes faster and faster, until the 
dancers are completely exhausted. The beginning of 
Volkmann’s piece requires a firm and decided accent, 
a manly and vigorous force, whilst the part in F major 
ought to be expressive of tenderness and sweet affection. 

(To be continued.) 








BOABDIL, DER LETZTE MAURENKONIG, 
OPERA IN THREE ACTS BY MORITZ MOSZKOWSKI. 


THIS new work, by the well-known pianist-composer, 
Moritz Moszkowski, was successfully produced at Berlin 
on Thursday night, April 21st. A brief account of 
the plot, together with a few general opinions about the 
music, such as can be. hazarded from a reading only o¢ 





the vocal score, may interest our readers. The librettis, 
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has chosen the stirring times of Ferdinand and Isabella, 
under whose reign the great war with the Moorish king- 
dom took place, ending with the fall of Granada in 1492. 
The work opens with an orchestral Introduction, in which 
the leading themes of the opera are set forth: the mourn- 
ful opening phrase connected with the maiden Elvira— 
and which forms the alpha and omega of the opera—has 
character ; and later on the bold # theme attracts special 
attention. The s¢re¢/o working up of this theme, then 
the calming down of the music, and the Jzanissimo close, 
show traces of the influence of Wagner. The composer, 
indeed, throughout his work, frankly reveals his musical 
idols—and these are Schumann, Chopin, and Wagner. 
Of course this is quite natural, and can scarcely be 
accounted a fault, seeing that the greatest masters imi- 
tated their predecessors. 

The first act opens with a scene in an open square in 
Cordova, with the royal palace on the right. After some 
quiet music the sound of trumpets is heard, and the stage 
is gradually filled with warriors bearing Moorish trophies, 
and a crowd of spectators : prominent, too, is Cabra, the 
victorious Spanish general, on horseback. A bold, pleas- 
ing march is heard in the orchestra, and then the people 
break out in a song of praise to the successful hero; a 
running figure for violins gives life and movement to the 
music. Ferdinand the king now addresses the general 
in dignified strains. But success has not made Cabra 
happy. The enemy has carried off his daughter Elvira, 
and he can obtain-no news of her. In his answer to the 
king, in which he refers to his loss, a restless figure in the 
accompaniment well depicts his state of mind ; while in 
the flowing section in G (quite Schumannish) reference 
is made to the already mentioned opening phrase in the 
Introduction. After this the music becomes agitated : 
Cabra swears to avenge himself on the Moors. But soon, 
led by a Spanish knight, the Moorish captives enter, and 
in soft strains beg for mercy. Among them is the maiden 
Zoraja, to whom is allotted a special theme, soft and 
romantic. From an amulet offered by her to the king 
as a peace-offering, Ferdinand discovers that she is none 
other than the general’s long-lost daughter. When Cabra 
reminds her of the past she sings in flowing, tender 
strains: the accompaniment throughout is thematic ; 
and afterwards, in the duet between her, and her 
father, there is one strong reminiscence of Wagner’s 
Lohengrin. Boabdil, the captive Moorish king, is now 
brought before Ferdinand, and he, too, has a special 
representative theme. Ferdinand promises him life and 
the restoration of his kingdom, and explains to Cabra 
how, by this promise, they will be able to gain him as an 
ally against the rebel Zagal, and when he has served 
them, crush him with a big army meanwhile gathered 
together. The music of this scene has dramatic power. 
Ferdinand promises in addition to bestow the hand of the 
daughter of Cabra on Boabdil. Thus everything seems 
bright and promising, and the first act ends with a 
brilliant exsemd/e number. 

Act 2 opens in an apartment in the Alhambra 
Palace, and the character of the introductory music 
tells of Boabdil. in the first scene we learn that civil 
war is ended, and that he is expecting the promised 
prize—the daughter of General Cabra. In the orchestra 
is heard the march theme, growing softer and softer 
as the Spaniards are supposed to be retreating. The 
Moorish king now sings an effective solo, in which 
the orchestral accompaniment, and probably, too, the 
colouring, is specially important. But his mother, Aixa, 
approaches, and in a dramatic recitative and scena 
upbraids him for his submission to and compact with 
Ferdinand. She has the pride of her race. Zoraja be- 
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longs to him, so she. reminds him, by bonds of love, and 
she would have him break his compact and be free. The 
busy thematic accompaniment throughout is in an earnest 
vein. Then Zoraja approaches; she has escaped from 
her home, where they tried to dissuade her from marrying 
a heretic—for Ferdinand’s promise to Boabdil was only a 
subterfuge. In glowing and passionate strains the lovers 
exchange thoughts and words, and the scene closes with 
the principal love theme given out by the full orchestra. 
Then comes a chorus of rejoicing in the Lion’s Court of 
the Alhambra, followed by some light and graceful ballet 
music, including a quaint Moorish Fantasia. The Iman, 
his escort, and crowds of knights, processions of maidens, 
slaves, arrive, and Zoraja and Boabdil are united. But 


‘the flight of the maiden has been discovered, Cabra has 


gone in search of her. He appears on the scene ; he 
threatens vengeance for treachery, but Boabdil] in vigorous 
tones declares that he is no longer a slave to Ferdinand, 
and calls upon his soldiers to fight for country and for 
freedom, The music is worked up to a pitch of great 
excitement, and an imposing warlike theme connected 
with the Moor closes the act con tutta forza. 

The third act opens with sombre, mysterious music ; 
the stage gives a view of the Alhambra rock, with the 
winding road leading up to the palace. March-like 
strains are soon heard, and Boabdil appears giving orders 
to an officer to see that his bride is safe in the palace, 
while he goes to meet the enemy ; he has bribed Zagal 
to help him against their common foe. Now this officer, 
while reflecting on the course of events, is accosted by 
Cabra in disguise, who pretends that he has come from 
Zagal. He announces that Boabdil must fall, but that all 
will profit by his death. In short, the soldier, thus bribed, 
tells him how and when Boabdil may be met. Zoraja 
overhears the plot, and then ensues a scena in which we 
learn that she has no choice but to leave her husband to 
perish, or to betray her father. The music is naturally of a 
pleading, passionate character. But the principal feature 
of this act is a long duet between Zoraja and Boabdil, in 
which she seeks to detain him and prevent him meeting 
with certain death. The composer has here put forth all 
his strength, and it will probably produce good effect ; it 
is written on Wagner lines. But morning breaks, and the 
hero, like another Siegfried, is anxious to depart. Zoraja 
can no longer detain him with words of love, so she 
disguises herself in his cloak and goes forth with him. 
Cabra shoots and lays her prostrate, and her father has 
scarcely time to discover the fatal mistake when he, in his’ 
turn, is struck by Boabdil’s avenging hand. The Moor 
sings a soft, tender threnody over the corpse of Zoraja. 
Soon after he himself perishes by the hands of Spanish 
soldiers. Thus ends this tragic tale of barbaric strife and 
hapless love. 








MUSIC IN LEIPZIG, 


THE directors of the Gewandhaus took advantage of the 
presence of Anton Rubinstein in Leipzig to give a concert con- 
sisting entirely of compositions by that versatile composer and 
most gifted of pianists. We have pianoforte wirtuosi by the 
Rosenthal, 
Siloti, to name half a dozen haphazard ; but Rubinstein stands 
alone, on a higher plane than any of these. Needless to say, 
the public received him with acclamation. His Symphony in 
G minor was the first work on the programme. There was 
loud applause after every movement. Notwithstanding the 
great exertion of conducting the symphony, Rubinstein im- 
mediately proceeded to play his Fantasia in c with orchestral 
accompaniment. This work is constructed on one short and inter- 
esting subject, cleverly but not always beautifully treated. In this 
the composer made a few wrong notes, but the intellectuality 
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of his playing was never more wonderful. The difficult orches- 
tral accompaniment was beautifully played by our orchestra. 
Next came four movements from the ballet, Die Rebe. They 
are marked by much freshness and originality. The remainder 
of the programme was devoted to solo pianoforte pieces by 
Rubinstein, played as he alone can play them. In response to 
persistent encores, the great pianist played two cYudes by 
Chopin. 

Two days later Rubinstein appeared at a chamber concert 
given by Messrs. Prill, Von Dameck, Unkenstein, and Wille, 
when his pianoforte Quintet in c minor was performed, with the 
composer himself at the piano. The many beauties of this 
work are somewhat discounted by its mixture of styles, the 
treatment being now orchestral, and anon in the style of chamber 
music proper. After this quintet there was such a persistent 
encore, that Rubinstein was obliged to return to the piano. 
He played some of the charming ‘‘ Lieder ohne Worte” by 
Mendelssohn, selections from Schumann’s Op. 12, and the same 
composer’s ‘‘ Vogel als Prophet.” Those who, on this occasion, 
heard Rubinstein’s exquisite rendering of the ‘‘ Songs Without 
Words ” will not easily forget the pleasure they received. The 
conviction was irresistibly forced upon one, that few pianoforte 
compositions published nowadays can compare with “these little 
gems of Mendelssohn, which our latter-day pianists neglect so 
studiously. Haydn’s Quartet in p and Beethoven’s Septet 
worthily completed an admirable scheme. 

As an instance of Rubinstein’s princely generosity, I may 
mention that he made a present of the fee (4,000 marks) paid 
him by the directors of the Gewandhaus to the.pension fund of 
our orchestra ! 

At the twenty-first Gewandhaus performance we heard a 
bright and tuneful overture by Leo Grill, entitled ‘* Hilarodia.” 
Herr Grill deserves encouragement, inasmuch as he is quite free 
from the modern cant which dubs as ‘‘ superficial”? anything 
that is natural and euphonious, “‘ Hilarodia” was well re- 
ceived. It was a somewhat sudden transition from the above 
work to the cantata of J. S. Bach, /ch will den Krcuzstab 
gerne tragen, sung by Herr Messchaert, of Amsterdam. This 
gentleman has a well-trained baritone voice of very pleasing 
quality ; and, moreover, sings with feeling and intelligence, 
though his voice is not large. The next item on the programme 
was a duet for two violins by Louis Spohr, admirably played by 
Messrs. Hilf and Prill. Later on, Herr Messchaert sang ezght 
songs from Schumann’s Op. 35, with which he was very suc- 
cessiul. A splendid rendering of Brahms’ Fourth Symphony 
brought this concert to a close. 

The twenty-second, and last, Gewandhaus concert of the 
season opened with Mendelssohn's stately overture to Athalie. 
This was succeeded by his oratorio-fragment, Christus, never 
before heard in its entirety at Leipzig. ‘lhe concert concluded 
with a fine performance of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. We 
never remember to have heard the so-called cadenza of the vocal 
soloists sung to such perfection. At the end of the concert the 
public showed their appreciation of the conductor's efforts 
during the season, by repeatedly cheering and recalling him, a 
compliment well deserved by Herr Capellmeister Professor Dr. 
Reinecke. 

The last chamber concert was noteworthy for an excellent 
performance of Schubert’s Octet and of Schumann’s fairy 
cantata, 7he Pilgrimage of the Kose, The latter is heard to 
much greater advantage in its original form, z.¢., with pianoforte 
accompaniment, than with the pretentious orchestral scoring 
that Schumann afterwards gave it. The part of the Rose 
was charmingly rendered by Frau Iluber, of Basle, the other 
puts being well sustained by Frau Metzler, Friiulein Miinch, 
{lerr Mann, and Herr Barge. Herr Professor Reinecke presided 
at the piano, while Herr Sitt conducted the small and select 
choir. - 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 
THE piece selected for this month’s Music Pages is the 
charming Chaconne from Monsigny’s opera, Adine, reine 
de Golconde, composed in 1766, arranged for piano by 
F, Hermann, who has also arranged it in his “* Dance 


and piano, flute and piano, string orchestra, and flute 
quintet. Pierre Alexandre Monsigny, born in 1729, was 
once a very popular composer of comic operas, which 
were produced in Paris with signal success. He died in 
1817 in his 88th year. He was eminently successful and 
highly honoured during his lifetime. 








Rebiews of Hew Music and Hew 


Critions, 


Catechism of Musical History. Part Il. By Dr. HuGco 
RIEMANN. (EditionNo. 9, 203; net,2s.6d.) London: 
Augener & Co, 


IN the first part of this comprehensive catechism our 
author discussed musical instruments, tone systems, and 
notation, and now he advances from the material and 
means by which music has been communicated to the 
world to music itself. Dr. Riemann passes in brief 
review the nations of antiquity——Egyptian, Assyrian, 
Indian, Greek—pointing out that while music was the 
handmaid of religion in Egypt, the slave of luxury in 
Assyria, in Greece it appeared asa free art. And then 
comes the Gregorian Chant, that strange outcome of 
Jewish traditions on the one hand, and Greek modes on 
the other. Dr. Riemann does not think that the distinc- 
tion between Ambrosian and Gregorian chant will stand 
the test of historical criticism. Yet curiously enough the 
Ambrosian music has been described by an old writer as 
mensurabilis ; that, however, may have referred to hymn 
singing rather than to the chant proper. 

Whatever subject Dr. Riemann may be engaged upon, 
he goes to work in the most thorough manner, and 
accordingly Organum, Discantus, Faux-Bourdon, and 
Counterpoint, are described with much interesting detail, 
and it is indeed extraordinary how much useful matter is 
compressed within a little space. Our author not only pro- 
duces facts, but frequently gives hints which throw some 
light on the middle or dark ages. For instance the 
music of the middle ages appears, from what we read in 
treatises, to have consisted chiefly of church composi- 
tions ; but Dr. Riemann justly reminds his readers that 
the songs of the people may not have been regarded as 
worth storing up, whereas musical theorists, “who 
belonged almost without exception to the clerical state,” 
sought above all to perpetuate the results of their own 
speculations. By the way the slight error, an 8 for a 3, 
in the date of the death of John Dunstable, should be 
corrected in future editions. 

From the early stages of counterpoint down to 1594, 
when Palestrina and Orlandus Lassus—“ the two radiant 
chief stars of the epoch of polyphonic music ”—died, is a 
chapter full of research and interest. Chapter XII. deals 
with the rise of accompanied monody, and the oft-told 
but ever attractive story of the learned enthusiasts who 
met together in Florence during the two last decades of 
the sixteenth and the first of the seventeenth century, is 
presented with much attractive detail. The quotations 
from Caccini’s preface to his Nuove Musiche (published 
at Florence, 1601), and from Viadana’s preface to his 
Concerti Ecclesiasticé (1602), bring forcibly to mind the 
fact that as Gluck in his proposed reforms was the fore- 
runner of Wagner, so, too, before Gluck there lived men 
who fought against everything which tended to weaken 
or destroy emotion in music. 

“Tt-is a long lane which has no turning,” and from Peri 
and Caccini with their Italian successors, through Lully, 
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dramatic and keyboard music generally down to the 
period of the musical supremacy of Germany in the 
eighteenth century, is indeed not only a long road but it 
is full of turnings ; and, not to exceed due space, one must 
resist the temptation of a stroll down any of these by- 
ways, and pass on to the period in which antiquarian 
interest decreases, but really musical increases. Dr. 
Riemann does full justice to Johann Sebastian Bach 
and to Handel, and distinguishes well between. the 
two. 


‘ Handel's music,” he says, ‘‘ was more objective, representative, 
while Bach's, apart from the dramatic portions of his Passion and 
kindred works, appears to be purely subjective.” 


In the development of music there is perhaps nothing 
so curious as the position occupied by Ph. E. Bach, or to 
quote the author :— 


‘«It is certainly wonderful that precisely the son of the last master 
of the old school became the founder of the new school.”’ 


It was probably the impossibility which he felt of sur- 
passing his father on his own lines that led Ph. E. Bach 
to cultivate and develop the sonata form. In the next 
century something of a similar kind occurred : Wagner 
was so overawed by the genius of Beethoven that the 
era of the sonata and symphony seemed closed to him, 
and he struck out a path for himself. 

Dr. Riemann fully appreciates the eminent services 
rendered to musical art by composers of the post- 
Beethoven period, but he writes in a fair, sympathetic 
manner about Haydn, the father of instrumental and 
especially symphonic music. And as he distinguished 
between the two Saxon giants, so does he point out the 
difference between the two masters of Southern Germany 
—-Haydn was a child of the people, Mozart the son of a 
highly educated musical artist. In one, then, there was 
more of nature, in the other of art. The chapter on the 
music of the nineteenth century opens with a few but 
interesting remarks on the characteristic features of that 
music. Dr. Riemann says :— 


‘* The music of the nineteenth century has often been designated 
as increased subjectivity, but, looking at the ever-increasing re- 
presentative and programme music of modern time, one might say, 
on the contrary, that the characteristic tendency of the nineteenth 
century is rather the desire to express something in music, therefore 
to be objective.” . 


And again, he says that— 


‘*With Schumann reflection already begins to play an important 
part, and composers tend more and more to paint sorrow instead of 
feeling it.” 

It is impossible to enlarge hereon these thoughts, but 
they beget thought and lead to healthy and profitable 
discussion. 

From Beethoven we are led on to Schubert, Schumann, 
and other great modern romantic composers. Dr. Rie- 
mann mentions La Reine de Chypre, by Halévy, as one of 
the humiliating transcriptions made by Wagner for 
money while in Paris in 1839. In the “ Wagner” article 
in Sir G. Grove’s “ Dictionary of Music and Musicians,” 
the writer makes a similar statement, which indeed seems 
confirmed by a quotation from Wagner himself. In 
a letter, however, to Uhlig in 1852, Wagner mentions 
having taken away Halévy’s opera, and adds, “As this 
work became impossible for'me in Germany, I afterwards 
paid back the money advanced.” 

Dr. Riemann wisely warns modern composers who do 
not possess Wagner’s genius but nevertheless seek to 
adopt and exaggerate his style. - This Catechism contains 


also a useful appendix, giving the most important names 
in musical history. 





12 Etudes mélodiques pour piano par A. LOESCHHORN. 
Op. 196. Book II. (Edition No. 6,561; net, Is.) 
London: Augener & Co. 

ANOTHER book of studies by Loeschhorn, containing six 

studies more difficult and of larger proportions than any 

of the preceding ones, one alone occupying ten pages. 

We notice that in the later books the composer has 

selected in most instances extreme keys, providing 

thereby excellent practice in reading, which adds another 
to their many good points. They are about the same 
degree of difficulty as Cramer’s studies. 





Capriccio scherzando for piano. By W. STERNDALE 
BENNETT. Op. 27. (Edition No. 6,029; net, Is.) 
London : Augener & Co. 

THIS movement is an excellent example of a scherzo : its 

subjects are beautifully contrasted and worked out in a 

masterly style. It should be played fast and very softly, 

and the crescendo and diminuendo marks ought to be 
carefully observed. The present edition has been care- 
fully phrased, fingered, and corrected for educational use. 





Notturno en UT diose mineur,; Impromptu, Op. 191, 
No. 3; Sérénade, Op. 191, No. 4, pour piano par 
ANTON STRELEZKI. London: Augener & Co. 

THESE pieces are similar in form and character to those 

which have already appeared by this composer. The 

Impromptu, a short movement of thirty-six bars in Allegro 

moderato time, is a simple theme in E major, which 

makes us wish that the composer had extended it. The 

Notturno in cf minor, dedicated to Paderewski, might 

have been better named Valse lente, as it has not the 

dreamy character generally associated with the title of 

Notturno, The Sérénade is, on the other hand, very 

characteristic of its title, and being a graceful, melodious 

pmgrentan, will probably prove the favourite of the 
three. 





Album pour piano par ANTON STRELEZKI. Vol. I. (Edi- 

tion No. 6,458a@, net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co. 
WE have now before us a Strelezki-album containing five 
charming little pieces from the pen of this clever writer. 
They are—* Valsette,” “ Sur la rive,” “In Fairy Land,” 
“ Menuet & l’antique,” “ Mazur.” The pieces have lately 
been reviewed by us in the folio edition, and we can only 
express our appreciation of the enterprising firm which 
gives us five such moveltzes for so small a sum. 





Intermezzo pour piano par CECIL GOODALL. London: 
Augener & Co. 

THERE is an absence of character about this composition. 

It has been played by the Crystal Palace orchestra, but 

as a pianoforte piece is not very interesting. 


Sérénade en 4 parties. No. 3. Tempodiminuetto ; No. 4. 
Valse, Op. 401, Jar FRITZ KIRCHNER. London: 
Augener & Co. 

BOTH of the above pieces are tuneful and easy. Of the 

two we prefer the minuetto, the valse being rather short. 

They do not call for special comment, as they are lightly 

constructed of light material. 





Petits rayons: 4 morceaux pour piano par S. NOSKOWSKI. 
Op. 39. (Edition No, 6,278 ; net, 1s. 6d.) London; 
Augener & Co. : 

WE like all of these pieces, for they contain nothing that 

is commonplace, but when, in playing through the first 





one (Réverie) we came to the first bar on page 3, 
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where occurs a secondary chord of the ninth (com forza), 
we must confess our reverie was disturbed. Perhaps 
when our ears grow accustomed to it we may like the 
effect better. With this single exception we much en- 
joyed the piece. The remaining three pieces—Cham- 
pétre, Polonaise mélancoligue, and Cantiléne—are very 
well written and have pleasing motives. 


Shégas de Pile Maurice pour piano & 4 mains par J. B. 
WECKERLIN. No. 2, Fantaisie négre; No. 3, 2me. 
Shéga. London: Augener & Co. 


WE are pleased to notice two more Shégas by J. B. 
Weckerlin. These two, like the first reviewed last month, 
are casy and very pretty compositions, well written for 
piano duet. The Fantaisie négre is in lively dance 
rhythm, and is on this account, perhaps, the most “ taking 
piece” of the two; but both are tuneful, and will be 
found pleasing recreative pieces for the young and suit- 
able for school work. 


10 Petits Morceaux. Op. 213. Par C. REINECKE. (For 
violin and piano, No. 7,542; net, 2s. 6d. For viola 
and piano, No. 7,643; net, 2s. 6d. For pianoforte 
duet, No. 6,962; net, 2s.) London: Augener & 

0. 


THESE ten short pieces breathe refined and delicate 
sentiment, and inspire us with happy thoughts, Let 
every young musician play them, for they will awaken 
sympathy for pure music. Each piece bears a name, as, 
“Serenata,” “ Air,’ “Carillon,” “On the Waves,” 
“ Farandole,” &c., and the music is always characteristic. 
They were originally composed for violin and piano, but 
there is also an arrangement for piano duet by the com- 
poser, and one for viola and piano by Mr. Emil Kreuz. 
In view of the increasing popularity of the viola amongst 
amateurs, this last arrangement will be a welcome addi- 
tion to its limited répertoire.. The piano duet arrange- 
ment is of course all that can be desired, and may be 
given to very young players. 





Morceaux de Salon for Violin and Pianoforte by E. 
THOMAS. No. 5, Fantaisie sur des Airs écossais; 
No. 6, Légende. London: Augener & Co. 


Two easy pieces for violin, with piano accompaniment. 
The first, on Scotch airs (introducing “‘ Caller Herrin’,” 
“ My Love She’s but a Lassie yet,” “ Logie o’ Buchan,” 
and “ Auld Lang Syne”), will find favour especially in 
the North, where, strange to say, there are but a few 
fantasias for violin on national airs to be had, although 
the Scotch as a rule prefer the violin to the piano and 
love their national music most ardently. This solo is 
very easy and quite effective, beginning with a short 
introduction on the theme of “Caller Herrin’” and fol- 
lowed by the airs with simple variations, The Légende 
is rather monotonous for young players, and not of suffi- 
cient interest for those who are more advanced. 





“O Lovely Night,” for 4 Male Voices, by SIR ROBERT 
STEWART. (Edition No. 4,889 ; net, 4d.) London : 
Augener & Co. 


A BRIGHT part-song of martial character for two tenors 
and two basses. The words are in praise of Night, as 
the title indicates, and the lines referring to “ wit, song, 
and wine” will ensure its performance at dinners and like 
entertainments. 


effectively written. The first tenor is written up to AD. 





The music by Sir Robert P. Stewart is, 





“ The Forest Bells.” Cantata for Female Voices by 
JoHN AcTON. (Edition No. 9,026; net, 2s.) 
London : Augener & Co. 


A PRETTY little work for three solo voices (soprano, 
mezzo-soprano, and contralto) and three-part chorus 
(ladies’ voices) with piano accompaniment. Words by 
Edward Oxenford, consisting of twelve numbers, as 
follows :—1. Introduction and chorus. 2. Recitative for 
contralto and soprano. 3. Duet, soprano and contralto. 
4. Choral recitative. 5. Air, mezzo-soprano. 6, Chorus. 7. 
Intermezzo (instrumental). 8. Ballad, soprano. 9. Choral 
recitative. 10. Air, contralto. 11. Chorale (in unison). 
12. Finale trio and chorus. The argument is given on the 
first page, and records a trifling tradition of the Black 
Forest, describing how the peasant maidens assemble at 
the ruins of a monastery on Midsummer Eve to hear the 
bells which are supposed to be tolled on that evening by 
the spirits of the departed monks. The music throughout 
is fresh, bright, and melodious, and presents good 
material for practice. This work should prove very 
useful for singing classes in schools, and would be an 
agreeable addition to the programme of the annual enter- 
tainment. We are of opinion that it might be effectively 
scored for a small orchestra of strings, two flutes and two 
horns (these wind instruments being just sufficient to give 
the necessary orchestral colouring), which would render 
the cantata doubly attractive. 


Quintet in C major for pianoforte, two violins, viola, and 
violoncello, by GERARD F. Cops. Op. 22. London: 
Charles Woolhouse. i 

THIS work should be welcomed by amateurs whose 

executive powers fall short of their musical taste: 

it is melodious, pleasing, and far from difficult. There 
are the usual four movements: an A//egro in “ binary” 

form, a Scherzo with two trios, a slow movement, and a 

Finale. The third of these, we are inclined to think, 

contains the finest themes in the work; they are 

characterised by much feeling, and harmonised with skill 
and refinement. One of these themes figures con- 
spicuously in the bright and merry finale, which also 
contains a passage based on the leading subject of the 
opening allegro. The unity of effect secured by such 
artifices is obvious, and also serves to indicate Mr. 

Cobb’s sympathies with modern habits of thought. It 

may be mentioned that. this quintet was played at 

Princes’ Hall on March the 22nd, and well received. 


Pizzicato Serenade for string orchestra by F. ILIFFE, 
Mus.B. Oxon. (Score and parts, Edition No. 7,057 ; 
net, 1s.) London: Augener & Co.. 

THIs dainty little piece, to which the sub-title of “ Forget 

Me Not” is affixed, is likely to achieve popularity, no less 

on account of its brevity than of its charm. A certain 

quaintness marks the opening section, the second strain 
of which is entrusted to the ’celli, and an admirable 
contrast is obtained by the change to “six-eight” time 

(Pastorale) in the trio. 


Siegfried’s Sword. The words translated from the 
German of LUDWIG UHLAND by ALBERT B. BACH. 
The music by MARTIN PLUDDEMANN. London: 
Charles Woolhouse. 

THIS is a boldly conceived and well written song, the 

two opening bars of which are identical with those of the 

air known as Handel’s “ Harmonious Blacksmith.” The 
quotation is felicitous, and the composer has cleverly 
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utilised it all through the song as material for thematic 
development. The accompaniment is effective and 
grateful to the player. 


Two Songs; “Music, when soft Voices die” (SHELLEY), 
“‘There be none of Beauty’s Daughters” (BYRON), 
by W. NOEL JOHNSON. London : Charles Woolhouse, 

THE first of these songs, in the unusual time of 3, is, 

though very short, decidedly impressive on account of 

its unaffected style and truthful expression. The second 
is more passionate (it is accompanied by chords in 
triplets) and also supplies an appropriate setting of the 
words. Neither song is difficult, and both may be 
recommended as above the average in refinement of style. 


Mazurka in AD for the piano by E. A. CHAMBERLAYNE. 
Op. 12, No. 3. Upper Norwood: Beringer and 
Strohmenger. 

THIS piece is graceful and evinces its composer’s 

familiarity with the keyboard. Those with fluent fingers 

would easily make it effective, but its themes lack interest 
as music, and there is more crudity in the writing than 
should appear in the twelfth work of a composer. 
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Piano duet; (Hande/) ‘‘ Twelve Songs from Oratorios " for Con- 
tralto, ‘‘ Twelve Songs from Oratorios” for Tenor; (Dr. £. 
Hfanslick), ‘* "Lhe Beautiful in Music; ” (H. A. Harding), ‘Analysis 
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for S.A.T.B. ; (2, /. Loder), ‘‘ Album of English Songs;" (A. C. 
Mackenzie), ‘‘ What does little Birdie say,” Song; (d/ahlig), '* 3 
Lieder ohne Worte,” Piano ; (4. W. Marchant), ‘* Fugue Subjects ;” 
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Miiller), ‘‘ Forest Pieces,” Violin and Piano; ‘‘ Original Com- 
positions for the Organ,” Nos, 141, 142, 143, and 144; (Sir F. A. 
G. Ouseley and E. G, Monk), ‘‘ Unison Chants for the Psalter ;" 
(Palestrina), ‘‘ Missa O Admirabile Commercium,” for Five 
Voices ; (X. Prentice), ‘‘ Hand Gymnastics;” (/. 4. H. Read), 
‘* Two Songs ;” (&. Zogers), ‘* Lead, Kindly Light,” Sacred Song ; 
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Piano.—ROGERS & PRIESTLEY: (S. 2. Shore), ‘Four Settings of 
the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis ” for Choir and People alternately. 
—L. ScHWANN: (ZL. /. Triig), ‘‘ Die menschliche Stimme nach C. 


Series of Vocal Duets and Trios," Book IV., Sacred; (H. Baines), 
‘* Album of Six Songs; ” (A. /. Caldicott), ‘‘ 1 cast a Sorrow to the 
Sea,” Song; (/. #. Clough). ‘‘Andante in a,” Organ; (A. S. 
Cooper), ‘Celebrated Menuet” (Handel), Piano; (/. L. Cooper), 
“ Music for Musical Drill ;" (G/uck), ‘*‘ Orpheus,” arranged with 
English Words for.Concert use, by L. N. Parker; (Ff. W. Far- 
rington), ‘‘ The Piper of Hamelin,” Cantata for School Children ; 
(Harris—Alleyne), ‘‘ Knowing,” Sacred Song; (G. A. Holmes), 
‘* Academic Manual of the Rudiments of Music,” ‘* Musical 
Voyages,” Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, Piano ; (W. A. Jeferson),‘* Anetta,” 
Valsette, Piano, ‘‘The Trumpeter,” Petit Galop, Piano; (A/me. 
Lehfeldt), ‘Up, Ese thy Bower,” Song ; (W. /. Lockétt), ‘‘ 1 Think 
on Thee in the Night,” Song; (Z. NV. Parker), ‘‘ Twelve Songs ; " 
(J. Ridgway), ‘‘Romance” for Violin‘and Piano; (/. Stirling), 
‘* Barcarolle,” Piano; (4. C. Thacker), ‘‘ Magnificat and Nunc 
Dimittis” inc; (7. W. Wadiis), ‘‘ Gavotte and Trio in G,” Piano ; 
(G. Wynne), ‘‘ Bolero,” Piano.—C, WooLHousE: (W. Adcock), 
‘* Album Leaf,” ‘‘ Elegy,” ‘‘ The Brook,” Piano, ‘‘ The Song of 
the Egyptian Girl,” ‘‘ ‘Vhere’s a Bower of Roses,” Songs; (4. W. 
Brooks), ‘‘ The Waterwheel,” Piano; (A. Fisher), ‘' Evenlight,” 
Mazurka, ‘‘Sea Breeze” Polka, Piano; (/. /. Haakman), 
‘‘Fantasia on Irish Airs,” Violin and Piano; (Noel Johnson), 
‘* Bright be the place of thy Soul,” Song, ‘‘ How Soft the Shades of 
Evening creep,’ 4-part Song (Male Voices), ‘‘The Primrose,” 
Song, ‘‘ Where shall the Lover rest,” 4-part Song (Male Voices) ; 
(&. C, Mallard), ‘‘ In the Merry, Merry May,” Two-part Song for 
Kemale Voices, ‘‘ Keramos,” Song, * Sehnsucht, Hoffnung,” Two 
Solos for Violin with Piano accompaniment ; (/. #. McClintock), 
‘*Romance,” Violin and Piano; (/. 7. Radoux), ‘*‘ Lamento,”’ for 
Violin, ’Cello, and Piano ; (4. /. Sharpe), ‘‘ Ruines d’un Chateau,” 
Piano ; ( Victor Stevens), ‘‘ Merry Magpies,” Valse; (C. Thompson), 
‘Funeral March,” Piano. 








@peras and Concerts. 


THE CARL ROSA OPERA COMPANY. 


THE financial affairs of any institution are as a rule the special 
business of the enterprise, but when that is associated with the 
question of musical art and its progress in England, there is 
ample excuse for dwelling upon the subject. It has been a 
matter of regret to many that the balance sheet of the Carl 
Rosa Opera Company has shown a deficiency. All who are 
acquainted with the heavy cost of operatic representations must 
be aware that only the most constant and liberal patronage of 
the musical public can ever make operatic management profit- 
able. The high salaries of important vocalists, the absolute, 
need of a well-trained and numerous chorus and competent 
orchestra, with expenses in various forms of which the outer 
world hardly dreams, have a tendency to exhaust the resources 
of the most prosperous operatic treasury. But we desire to 
speak on the hopeful side, and we see reasons why the 
unfortunate condition of affairs -in the last profit-and-loss 
account should be regarded as exceptional. Few are aware 
perhaps that in the provinces, the last winter, and especially in 
the large towns where alone operatic performances would have 
any chance of success, disease .was very severe, nor was that 
the only drawback, the weather all through the winter had 
been miserable, attacking the singers on the one hand, and 
keeping audiences away on the other. But there is another 
view Pj the case still, and that perhaps the most encouraging of 
any. The Carl Rosa Company, with the view of keeping pace 
with the increased demand for works of an important and 
elaborate kind, have produced several grand operas at very 
great cost, and necessitating the engagement of high-class 
vocalists. This being the case, there is a hope that the sub- 
sequent performances of these works may lift the company out 
of the passing depression into which it has fallen through: adverse 
and unforeseen circumstances, and that such may be the case 
must be the cordial desire of every well-wisher of the company. 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 
THE concert of April 7th introduced an overture of Cherubini’s 
which had not been played for forty years at the Philharmonic. 
It was much admired as an example of the refined art of the 
Florentine master. Max Bruch’s third violin Concerto afforded 





Lunn’s ‘ Philosophy of Voice.’”—WEEKES & Co.: ‘‘ Academic 





Dr. Joachim another triumph. Madame Nordica sang Isolde’s 
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** Death Song” with fine expression, while this admirable vocalist 
showed the extent of her gifts by singing the elegant ‘‘ Io son 
Titania” from Mignon with exquisite grace and brilliancy of 
execution. Schumann’s Symphony in c was finely given by the 
orchestra. The concert of the 27th included the prelude of Zdipus 
Rex by Professor Villiers Stanford. The monologue of .Hans 
Sachs from Der Meistersinger was sung by Mr. Plunket 
Greene. The Concerto for pianoforte and orchestra in E flat by 
Beethoven introduced Madame Sophie Menter as the soloist. 
The symphony was Raff’s ‘* Leonora,” and the ‘‘ Anacreonic 
Ode” of Dr. Hubert Parry was sung by Mr. Plunket Greene. 
Altogether it was a programme worthy of the most brilliant 
days of the society, 





POPULAR CONCERTS. 


THE great attraction at the opening of the month proved to be 
the clarinet works of Brahms. The quintet had made its mark 
on the previous Monday, but the trio was an item of dee 
interest in the concert of Saturday April 2nd. The clarinet, 
which for some years past has somewhat gone out of favour 
owing perhaps to the preference given to the violin and ’cello, 
again in this work of Brahms asserts itself as it used to do in 
the days of Weier, who had an especial love for the instrument. 
The performer was Herr Miihlfeld, who delighted every one 
by the beauty of his tone and the delicacy of his phrasing. 
Possibly the decline of the clarinet in popularity was owing to 
want of skill in the performers. In the hands of Herr 
Miihlfeld it seemed to possess an unusual charm. The 
Hungarian melodies in the Trio for clarinet solo were voted 
exquisite. Miss Fanny Davies and Signor Piatti were the 
associates of Herr Miihlfeld in the trio, which went to perfection. 
Miss Fanny Davies also played Chopin’s Prelude in b flat, and 
Mendelssohn’s Presto scherzando in’F sharp minor—she also 
joined Dr, Joachim in a sonata of Mozart’s; Mrs. Helen Trust 
was the vocalist. The last of the Saturday Popular Concerts, 
April 9th, had a special attraction in the Kreutzer Sonata, in 
which Dr. Joachim and Mr. Leonard Borwick were associated, 
with brilliant results. The same artists charmed their hearers 
with some of the Hungarian Dances of Brahms. Another item 
was Mozart’s Quartet in b, and Miss Fillunger sang songs by 
Schubert and Brahms with her accustomed taste and expression. 
But the Kreutzer Sonata appeared to absorb the main interest of 
the concert, and it was indeed delightful to hear such music so 
exquisitely played. The Monday Popular Concerts came toa 
conclusion on Monday, April 11th. There was an overflowing 
attendance, and no wonder, considering the works in the 
programme. Mozart’s Quintet in G minor, Schumann’sin & flat, 
Bach’s Concerto for two violins, &c. That sound and able 
pianist, Miss Agnes Zimmermann played in Schumann's work, 
and Dr, Joachim was joined by Madame Norman-Néruda 
(Lady Hallé) in Bach’s—what a charming musical association ! 
The audience would not let them quit the platform until they 
had played another piece, which was a movement from Spohr’s 
Double Concerto ; and to add to the pleasure of the audience, 
Sir Charles Hallé came forward and accompanied the brilliant 
violinists. Further attractions were the playing by Dr. Joachim 
and Miss Fanny Davies of Hungarian Dances by Brahms, 
again encored. There was a solo by Signor Piatti, and 
Mr. Plunket Greene sang. The entire concert had quite a 
festival air, owing to the enthusiasm of the audience, and the 
brilliant efforts of the performers. The feeling also that these 
charming concerts were over for the season made every visitor 
desirous of expressing cordial feelings towards the artists who 
had given them so much enjoyment. 


CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 


THE concert of Saturday, the 9th, introduced an Overture in G 
by Mr. Arthur Hervey, originally played at a concert given by 


Sefior Albeniz in November last. Mr. Hervey is evidently a 
follower of Wagner. Haydn’s Symphony in p, No, 7, was 
included in the programme, and Svendsen’s lively piece, ‘‘ The 
Carnival at Paris.” The pianoforte Concerto of Tschaikowsky 
in B flat was played by Mr. Frederic Lamond, the gifted Scottish 
pianist, with great freedom of execution. The vocalist, 





Signorina Gambogi, will be remembered as having appeared in 
Sir Augustus Harris’s company. The season of Crystal Palace 
Concerts came to a close on Saturday, the 16th, when Mr. 
Wingham’s clever Overture in F was one of the items, the tower 
of musical strength being Beethoven’s ‘‘ Pastoral Symphony ”— 
always a feature of exceptional interest as played by the Crystal 
Palace orchestra. Wagner’s “‘ Ride of the Valkyries” excited 
the usual enthusiasm. A ‘new violinist—a Dutchman, M. 
Duloup—played the first Concerto of Max Bruch. He did not 
produce a very full tone, but his playing was finished and ex- 
pressive. Madame Bella Monté and Mr. Ludwig were the 
vocalists. The concerts have fully maintained their high 
reputation this year. For. Mr. Manns’ Benefit Concert on 
Saturday, the 23rd, a most attractive programme was provided. 
Madame Nordica, Madame Marie Mely (Countess Van den 
Heuvel), Miss Fanny Davies, and other popular vocalists and 
instrumentalists, were set down to ney in the long programme, 
which included Schubert's unfinished Symphony, Beethoven's 


P| Choral Fantasia, the Zaunhduser overture, and various other 


items of interest. A new violinist, Fraulein Gabriele Wetrowetz, 
a pupil of Dr. Joachim, also appeared with success. The 
benefht of Mr. Manns is always an occasion when his friends 
delight to do him honour, and no musician of the time is 
more worthy of such recognition. Mr. Manns is large- 
hearted, artistic, and catholic in his tastes. He has ever 
been willing to lend a helping hand to young and clever native 
musicians, and it is not a little due to Mr. Manns that some of 
our younger English composers have found an opening for their 
talent. And in addition to this fact, which claims our gratitude, 
we have to thank Mr. Manns for the introduction to this country 
of many fine works of which, but for his taste and judgment, we 
should still be in ignorance. Therefore a substantial benefit to 
the popular conductor was nothing more than his due. 





THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 


Ir must be a gratification to the friends of the Guildhall School 
of Music that so competent a principal has been chosen as Mr. 
Joseph Barnby.: The competition was close between that 
gentleman and Mr. Cusins, who would also, no doubt, have 
done great service to the institution if he had been elected. 
That much sympathy has been felt for Mr. Wingham is also 
certain. ‘‘ The race is not always to the swift nor the battle to 
the strong.”” Many run, but one receives the prize. That 
there will be some jealousy in the ranks of the defeated candi- 
dates—numbering some fifty or sixty, and many of them 
musicians of great ability—is inevitable ; but none will question 
the power, ability, and resolution of Mr. Joseph Barnby to raise 
the reputation of the Guildhall School, and to make it not 
merely a mechanical teaching institution but a real home of 
musical art. When such numbers of students and professofs are 
associated in what may be called a gigantic enterprise, the 
claims of art must not be forgotten. An establishment like the 
Guildhall School, with its four or five thousand pupils and its 
numerous professors, should be able to make a distinct mark on 
the musical culture of the age, and embrace in its action all 
forms of musical development. That Mr. Barnby will fully 
recognise the responsibility of the important position he will 
assume may be taken for granted from the energy displayed in 
his past career. True lovers of music will, we feel, have no 
reason to regret his election. 


ROYAL ACADEMY CONCERT. 


THE Students’ Concert on Tiesday, April 5th, was noteworthy 
on account of the performance of a ‘‘ Kyrie” and ‘‘ Gloria” 
composed by Mr. George Wrigley, M.A., who won the Lucas 
Prize for this work, which is remarkably free and bold in style. 
Mr. Wrigley has evidently studied the great composers of sacred 
music carefully, but he has ideas of his own, and has acquired 
ample knowledge of musical resources. Another composition, 
an overture called ‘‘ May Day,” by Mr. Roland Revell, was 
also a work of promise, and many clever students played and 
sang at the concert. 
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HANDEL’S ‘SAMSON. 


AT St. James’s Hall on Wednesday, April 6th, Handel’s famous 
oratorio was revived, the occasion being a concert for the North 
London Hospital for Consumption. We hardly expected to 
have heard so good a performance, for usually under such circum- 
stances ‘‘ charity covers a multitude of (musical) sins,” Happily 
Madame Nordica sang *‘ Let the bright Seraphim ” with extreme 
brilliancy, and Mr. Piercy sang the beautiful tenor music in good 
style, Miss Hilda Wilson being also in very excellent voice, 
The choruses were well executed. 


THE MUSICAL GUILD. 

A GooD word may reasonably be given to the Musical Guild, a 
body of students who appear to be inspired with a true love of 
art, and who in seeking the support of the public do so ina 
legitimate manner. In their forthcoming scheme of concerts, to 
be given at the Kensington Town Hall, commencing on May 
oth, many fine works by classical composers of chamber music 
will be included, and also some novelties—among these a new 

ianoforte trio by Mr. E. Kreuz, a string quartet by Professor 

illiers Stanford, of which report speaks highly, and a new 
quintet by Mr. Algernon Ashton. ‘The principal members of 
the Musical Guild were former pupils of the Royal College of 
Music ; and here we have a proof of the strides music is making. 


GERMAN REED’S. 
AT this popular entertainment a new piece, called Zhe Barley- 
Mow, has been the Easter attraction, and it is noticeable from 
the fact that Mr. Corney Grain is taking a stronger position as a 
composer. Some of his songs and concerted pieces display 
much merit and tunefulness. 


SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 

ATTENTION has been drawn of late to this brilliant and popular 
composer, partly because of his forthcoming new opera at the 
Savoy, and partly because of his severe illness. He had chosen 
one of the most beautiful spots on earth, ‘‘an ideal residence 
for a composer,” as Sir Arthur himself said, but unfortunately 
the disease from which he had suffered so much again attacked 
him. The composer in view of his new opera at the Savoy, and 
also because in the event of it being necessary to undergo an 
operation it would be more satisfactory for it to take place in 
England, has now returned to this country. A portion of 
the score has been sent to the Savoy, and Mr. D’Oyly Carte 
has already put it in rehearsal, but as the Vicar of Bray still 
attracts good audiences, there is no need to hasten the prepara- 
tions for the new opera. This is so far fortunate, as there can 
be little doubt that Sir Arthur Sullivan has done more work 
than is really good for a constitution not too robust. The 
poesier composer is one of those who ‘scorn delights, and live 
aborious days,” and in a letter to the writer of this article, he 
says that he has so much work on hand that for a year or two 
he cannot undertake anything new. This silences all the 
reports of new operas, new cantatas, &c. In fact to hear the 
random way in which people speak of such things, one can fancy 
how ignorant they must be of the prodigious labour, to say 
nothing of musical inspiration, involved in the production of 
those attractive works which sound so easy and pleasant as they 
catch the popular ear. 


MISCELLANEOUS MUSICAL NEWS. 


THAT the fund for the restoration of Beethoven’s House has 
been largely benefited by the recent concert at Bonn every 
lover of the great composer must be glad to know. It is said 
£100 has been added to the fund. But we hear of ‘‘ alterations,” 
restoring is one thing, rebuilding another. What the admirers 
of Beethoven would be best pleased to see is such a “ restoration” 
as will make it most like what it was when the great tone-poet 
inhabited it.—It is looking somewhat ahead, but that is ex- 
cusable when a good thing is in prospect, which we estimate 
Fudas Maccabeus to be. It will be given at the Crystal Palace 
on June 25th, with Madame Albani, Madame Patey, Mr. 


Miss Amina Goodwin, a pupil of Madame Schumann, gavea con- 
cert at the residence of Lord and Lady Thurlow, Chesham Place. 
She was received with much favour in a variety of solos for the 
pianoforte.—-M. Sapellnikoff’s recital at St. James’s Hall on 
April 6th was a remarkable display of executive skill. His 
popularity evidently increases.—The concert given by the 
students of Trinity College indicated the progress that is being 
made in that institution. Two new compositions were heard, 
one by M. Moszkowski, and a caprice for pianoforte and orchestra 
by Mr. Ketelby, the pianoforte solo being charmingly played by 
the composer. The music was full of promise.—Mr. G. A. 
Clinton’s wind instrument chamber concert at Steinway Hall, on 
April 6th, proved very attractive, the graceful combinations of 
the wind instruments being greatly admired.—At St. Paul’s 
Cathedral a selection from Hach’s Passion was given on the 
Tuesday of Holy Week, and a great number of sacred concerts 
were given on Good Friday. 


Musical Hotes, 


—~>— 


THE long-expected and long-prepared Sa/ammbé of M. 
Reyer has not yet made its appearance at the Grand 
Opéra, but the return of the composer to superintend the 
rehearsals may be taken to mean that the production will 
not long be delayed. Meanwhile, that very popular 
baritone M. Bouhy has returned, in the 7d/e of Mephisto- 
pheles in Faust, and was welcomed back with enthusiasm. 
On that occasion, March 14th, two débutants, Mile. Marcy 
and Signor Alvarez, appeared as Marguerite and Faust, in 
neither case with any striking success ; but the latter was 
thought worthy to appear as Roméo to the Juliette of 
Mme. Melba, whose rventrée on March 2ist, as Ophélie 
in M. Thomas’ Hamlet, was perhaps the chief event of 
the month. The Australian lady is, indeed, a prime 
favourite at the Opéra. 

AT the Opéra-Comique also there is much delay in the 
production of the new works promised. M. Chapuis’ 
Enguerrande does not seem to be very near production, 
and instead of some of the other works talked about, we 
now hear that Berlioz’s Zvoyens is in hand ; but as no Didon 
is yet forthcoming, it may safely be assumed that that 
work will not be heard for some time. When it is pro- 
duced, M. Lafarge, the Brussels tenor, will make his first 
appearance at the Opéra-Comique, in the part of Enée. 
However, with three such popular artists as Mlles. 
Arnoldson, Sanderson, and Richard in such popular 
works as Lakmé, Mignon, Manon, and Le Roi d’Ys, the 
Opéra-Comique gets on famously, and to these standard 
works the Nozze di Figaro has been added, with the 
return of that former favourite artist, Mlle. Isaac, in the 
part of Susanna. Her reappearance was welcomed with 
enthusiasm, and the lady quickly showed that she had 
lost nothing of her former skill and charm. Indeed, she 
headed the cast in every way. On April 4th, Mlle. 
Calvé, now happily restored to health, reappeared as 
Santuzza, and the cruelly treated Cavalleria Rusticana 
seems likely at last to enjoy the favour which was at first, 
under the influence of absurd prejudice, so boisterously 
refused. 

THE past month has produced no new work of much 
importance at any of the minor Parisian theatres, but 
M. Audran’s Articles de Paris at the Théatre des Menus- 
Plaisirs seems destined to have a very long run, and the 
revival of Victor Roger’s Joséphine vendue par ses seurs 
at the Folies-Dramatiques renews an old success. At 








the Eden-Théiatre, a ballet-pantomime entitled Roknedin 
is provided with music by Albert Renaud, which is well 
spoken of. On April 22nd Eros, a fantaiste lyrique, with 
music by M. Paul Vidal, made its first appearance at the 





Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Santley, as the principal soloists.— 








Bouffes-Parisiens. 
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THE lack of novelty at the theatres of Paris has been 
amply atoned for by the production of new works at the 
chief concerts.. At the Concerts du Conservatoire, the 
whole scene of the Feast of the Grail from Parsifa/ was 
given for the first time’ on March 2oth, and repeated the 
following week, the part of Amfortas being sung by 
M. Dufriche. The performance, ably conducted by 
M. Danbé, in consequence of the indisposition of M. 
Garcin, was throughout excellent, and the reception of 
the piece very favourable. A piece described as Résur- 
rection, épisode sacré, by M. Georges Hué, was also pro- 
duced, apparently without much success. At the Concerts 
du Chatelet, M. Colonne produced on March 13th an 
orchestral suite, /mpressions a’Italie, by M. Gustave 
Charpentier (Prix de Rome in 1887), which is very highly 
spoken of, and will probably be heard again before long. 
It is in five_ movements, entitled, “Sérénade,” “A la 
Fontaine,” “A mules,” “Sur les cimes,” “ Napoli,” and 
the first, which includes an alto solo part, was warmly 
encored. At this same concert M. Diémer played the 
solo part in a new Fantaisie tzigane for piano and 
orchestra by M. Lucien Lambert. M. Colonne has also 
given the fifty-eighth and fifty-ninth performances of 
Berlioz’s Faust. At the last of M. Lamoureux’s concerts, 
on March 20th, Mme. Materna appeared and sang 
Isolde’s Death-song and the concluding scene of the 
Gotterdiimmerung—she was applauded with the utmost 
enthusiasm. Other items of the programme were the 
Rhapsodie norvégienne of M. Lalo, and. an overture 
“ Harold,” by M. Xavier Leroux. 

A COMMISSION has been appointed to examine the 
management of the Conservatoire de Musique and to 
suggest whatever changes may seem desirable. Although 
some eminent musicians, such as MM. Thomas, Massenet, 
Reyer, Guiraud, D’Indy, and Faure, are members, the 
number of the senators and deputies associated with 
them renders it very doubtful whether much good will 
come from their deliberations, 

MME. MARIE JAELL has finished her course of recitals 
of Liszt’s piano music. In her six concerts she has 
played over one hundred pieces, many of them of such 
difficulty as only few living pianists could conquer. At 
the last concert she played the Mephisto-Walzer, a work 
almost impossible on the piano. 

RUSSIAN pianists are becoming almost as ubiquitous 
as American singers. Mme. Essipoff and M. Slivinski 
are two of them who have been making a sensation in 
Paris, mostly in familiar works. More original pro- 
grammes are found at the concerts of chamber music 
given by M. Philipp (piano) and his associates, MM. 
Loeb, Berthelier, and Balbreck; at the last two of these 
there were given, Novelletten for strings by Glazynoff, 
sonata for piano and violin (Hans Huber), trio by Emile 
Bernard, a piano quartet by M. Béellmann, sonata for 
piano and ’:ello by Martucci, and a serenade for trumpet, 
piano, and strings, by M. Alphonse Duvernoy. 

AN opéra-comique in three acts La Princesse Nangara, 
music by M: Edmond Missa, has been produced at 
Rheims ; and at Cannes a little piece in one act, Caprice 
de Reine, with music by M. Francis Thomé. 

Lohengrin has passed its fiftieth performance at the 
Grand Opéra. 

Tannhduser has been produced at Lyons with success, 
though some noisy interruptions so disturbed the tenor 
that he fainted in the course of the last act. 

AT the third Popular Concert at Brussels, on March 
2oth, a very great impression was produced by a new 
work of M. Paul Gilson, a young composer of whom 
the highest expectations are entertained. La Mer, 
esquisses symphoniques, is in fact an elaborate symphonic 





suite in four movements entitled, “‘ Sunrise— The Round 
of the Quartermaster (songs and dances of sailors)— 
Twilight—Storm.” Each part is prefaced by a short 
recited poem (the composition of M. Eddy Levis) on that 
topic which is to be treated musically in the following 
movement. Z’Ari Musical declares it to be a most 
remarkable work, which places its author in the front rank 
of composers of the rising school. The correspondent 
of the Ménestrel says :— 

‘*It is one of the most astonishing works, not only by way of 
promise, but of realisation, that we have heard for a long time. 

composer of the first rank is born amongst us for 
certain, and we may well expect much from him.” 
M. Gilson, who is a young man of twenty-five, attracted 
notice two years ago by a remarkable cantata, Moise.au 
Sinai, with which he gained the Prix de Rome of Brussels 
on his first attempt. 

AT the Théatre de la Monnaie Cavalleria Rusticana 
continues to attract, notwithstanding its rough treatment 
by the critics ; and a musical pantomime, Pierrot trahi, 
with music by M. Emile Agniez, a professor at the Con- 
servatoire, is greatly liked. A new opera, Gyftis, by 
M. Desjoyaux, is to be produced shortly, and there has 
been a revival of Verdi’s opera /érusalem. 

THE extraordinary scene at the termination of the last of 
the Philharmonic Concerts of Berlin, when Dr. von Biilow 
made a lengthy address, trenching very closely on politics, 
and then, irritated by the unsympathetic behaviour of his 
audience, deliberately took out his handkerchief, wiped 
off the dust from his boots in their faces, and retired 
from the platform, formed a most regrettable conclusion 
to an engagement which has been so valuable to art. 
With the political part of his address on Beethoven we 
have nothing to do, but some of his other sentences 
seem to deserve more. attention than they have obtained. 
Especially striking is his classification of the nine sym- 
phonies in three groups, the first culminating in the third 
(the Eroica) with its ideal, “The Hero”; the second 
in the sixth (the Pastoral) with its ideal, “ Nature”; the 
third in the ninth (the Choral) with its ideal, “ Humanity.” 
This may be only fancy, but it is an ingenious and sug- 
gestive fancy. It is satisfactory to find that the stormy 
events of that evening do not seem to have had any 
further unpleasant effects ; for at an extra concert of the 
society the following week, Herr von Biilow appeared 
once more to conduct, and was received with the most 
enthusiastic applause, which was evidently very welcome, 
for he thanked the orchestra most warmly for their 
valuable services, and addressing the audience, told them 
that if they ever wished hereafter to see him there again, 
he should not find the journey from Hamburg too long. 
So all has ended happily. But it will be hard to find a 
substitute for such a conductor as Hans von Bilow, even 
in so musical a city as Berlin. 

HERR MOSZKOWSKI’S new opera, Boadd?/, has for some 
time been ready for production, but indisposition of 
some of the soloists has caused repeated postponements ; 
it was at length produced on the 21st ult., with a success 
which can only be estimated hereafter. 

THE German version of Mascagni’s L’Amico Fritz was 
produced at the Berlin Opera House on March rgth, and 
was received with much favour. Herr Lessmann, in the 
Allgemeine Musikzeitung, thinks that the work shows 
an advance on the Cavaileria, and that if Mascagni is 
allowed time he will fulfil the hopes founded on his first 
work. The parts of Suzel, Fritz, and the Rabbi, were in 
the hands of Frau Pierson, Herr Sylva, and Herr Betz, 
of whom only the last could be considered quite satis- 
factory, and the orchestra played admirably under Herr 
Weingartner. 
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M. BRUNEAU’S Réve has been brought out at Hamburg 
under Herr Mahler, with Fraulein Bettaque in the part of 
Angélique. The audience received it at first with much 
coolness, then with warmth, and finally with enthusiasm. 

A SETTING of De Banville’s Gringoire, with music by 
Ignaz Brill, the composer of Zhe Golden Cross, has been 
very favourably received at Munich. The part of the 
poor poet was played by Herr Gura. 

MASCAGNI is said to have finished his music to Zes 
Rantzau, and it will (perhaps ?) be brought out at Florence 
next November, and shortly afterwards at Berlin. The 
composer has also, if we may believe some authorities, 
written a fourth work, based on Heine’s strange play 
William Ratcliff, a setting of which by another Italian 
composer, Emilio Pizzi, has already had some success. 

EVERYONE will regret to hear that Mme. Schumann 
finds herself compelled to give up her post as teacher of 
the piano at the Hoch-Conservatorium of Frankfort. 
Her state of health renders the step absolutely necessary. 

HERR RUBINSTEIN has paid a visit to Leipzig, and 
played twice, first at the twentieth Gewandhaus concert, 
when the programme consisted entirely of his composi- 
tions (Symphony in G minor, Fantasia for piano and 
orchestra, four movements from the ballet Die Rede, 
and piano solos), and two days later, on March 26th, in 
a chamber concert, when he played the piano part in his 
own Quintet, Op. 99, and gave besides eight pieces of 
Mendelssohn and Schumann, a truly royal encore. His 
fee for playing at the Gewandhaus concert (said to be 
£200) he gave to the Pension Fund for Orchestral 
Players, and travelled to Prague, where two of his operas 
were to be performed, the Demon at the National (Czech) 
Theatre, and Zhe Children of the Heath at the German 
Theatre. 

HERR VAN Dyck has renewed his engagement at the 
Hofoper of Vienna for a further period of six years, 
greatly to the satisfaction of the Viennese, who feared 
that their favourite tenor would be tempted by more 
liberal offers from abroad. 

HERR MorRI?Tz ROSENTHAL, whose marvellous pianistic 
feats have lately been creating such a furore in Berlin 
and elsewhere, has been engaged by Herr Pollini, of 
Hamburg, for a tour of fifty concerts to take place next 
winter. The same zpresario has bought the sole right 
of performance in Germany of all operas published by the 
firm of Ricordi, and under this arrangement purposes to 
bring out Catalani’s opera La Wally, which is now 
running with great success at the La Scala Theatre of 
Milan. . 

MME. MARCELLA SEMBRICH has been starring at St. 
Petersburg, and, oddly enough as it must seem to those 
who know the lady’s style, has played Elsa—it is said, 
with great success. Unluckily for some persons, the 
pecuniary demands of the lady and of the tenor Masini 
were so heavy that, notwithstanding the enormous re- 
ceipts, the manager had to close his house. The lady 
has since been heard at Hamburg. 

Music lovers in the States have been fortunate. Not 
only have they had all the great artists of Messrs. Abbey 
and Grau’s operatic company—the De Reszkes, Mlles. 
Ravogli, Miss Eames, &c.—but Eugen d’Albert, Herr 
Brodsky, Mme. Joachim, Miss Van Zandt, and Mr, and 
Mrs. Henschel, are all now busy touring, with profit to 
their audiences and to themselves. 

Most of the Italian theatres have been occupied in 
celebrating, a good deal after time, the centenary of the 
birthday of Rossini. The grand celebration at La Scala, 


which took place on April 8th, included, musically, merely 
the Stzdat Mater and the. “Prayer” from Mosé,- the 
latter conducted by Signor Verdi—a very small result, 











considering it took six weeks to prepare. Apart from 
this, the doings at La Scala have consisted of perform- 
ances of Ofel/o (with M. Maurel as triumphant as 
ever as lago), Zhe Huguenots, and Ponchielli’s 
Figliuol prodigo, which, originally brought out at this 
theatre in December, 1880, is now revived after eleven 
years’ repose. It may be doubted whether it will ever 
have the popularity of Gioconda and J Lituani. 

M. ANDRE MESSAGER, the composer of La Basoche, 
has accepted a commission to write an opera for the firm 
of Ricordi & Co. He has just finished one for the Opéra- 
Comique, founded on a story, “‘ Mme. Chrysanthéme,” by 
the new Academician, M. Pierre Loti. ‘ 

THE Societa del Quartetto, one of the most estimable 
musical societies of Italy, has been giving concerts with 
the co-operation of Pan Ondricek, whose success was 
triumphant. Here, too, the prize piano sonatas by Signori 
Del Valle de Paz and Giuseppe Frugatta came toa public 
hearing. The former, which gained the first prize, is 
described as almost antiquely classical in style; the 
latter is more modern and romantic. 

PopPE LEO XIII. is said to have addressed a circular to 
“the best composers of Europe and America,” asking 
their advice with respect to a serious reform which he 
wishes to see introduced into sacred music, which at 
present he thinks too light, and savouring of the theatrical. 
Leo XIII. seems desirous to rival Pius 1V.—we must now 
look for the modern Palestrina. And we should very 
much like to know who are “the best composers of 
Europe and America” who have had the honour to be 
addressed by His Holiness. 

DEATHS of the month:—Carl Warmuth, the first and 
perhaps the chief of the music publishers of Scandinavia, 
died on February 22nd at the age of 81. He founded the 
well known firm in 1843, and, thanks to his ability 
and enterprise, it is now one of the most flourishing insti- 
tutions of its kind in Europe.—G. J. Japha, a distinguished 
violinist, for many years leader of the orchestra at the 
Giirzenich concerts of Cologne (b. August 28th, 1835, d. 
February 25th).—Ernst Pasqué, originally a vocalist, but 
best known by his later career as a librettist and writer 
on musical subjects. He wrote libretti for Conrad Kreutzer, 
Hiller, Rubinstein, and others, and one of his last works 
is a revised version of Cherubini’s Water-Carrier, in 
which he has transferred the action to the period of 1793, 
in accordance with the author’s original intention, and 
added pieces at the beginning and end adapted to music 
taken from other works of Cherubini. He was born at 
Cologne, September 5th, 1821, and died on March 2oth at 
Alsbach.—Anton Wallerstein, a composer of popular dance 
music (d. March 26th).—Wilhelm Adolf Lampadius,.the 
earliest biographer of Mendelssohn, died at Leipzig on 
April’ 7th in his 80th year.—Max Strakosch, the zm- 
presario, whose great title to fame is that he “ discovered ” 
Adelina Patti, died in March.—Three artists of repute in 
the operatic world have also died lately : Signor Zucchini, 
in his day one of the most popular bass buffo-singers of 
Italy ; Signor Caravoglia, an operatic baritone, and latterly 
a well known singing-teacher in London ; and Signor 
Ciampi, the familiar buffo-singer of the Covent Garden 
Opera, who is said to have died lately in the island of 
Malta. Signor Ciampi was one of the most regular per- 
formers in Italian opera. Since his dédu¢ in London in 
1860 he has scarcely missed a season, and even those 
who did not appreciate his style will admit that he cannot 
easily be replaced. 

_FRENCH music has sustained a severe loss in the death, 
on the 23rd ult. of M. Lalo, the distinguished composer 
of Le Roi d’Ys. Edouard Victor Antoine Lalo was born 
at Lille, January 27th, 1823, and received his musical 
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education at the Conservatoire of that town, chiefly from 
a professor named Baumann. His early compositions 
show that when he arrived in Paris about the year 1855 
he was already a well-trained musician. He played the 
viola in the quartet party founded by M. Armingaud, and 
produced many works of chamber music, such as two 
piano trios, a sonata for piano and violin, and a serenade 
and Chanson villageoise for the same instruments, to- 
gether with some songs, in particular six melodies to words 

of Victor Hugo. But these works attracted hardly any 
notice, and the composer, deeply discouraged, ceased for 
some years to produce any more works. In 1867 he 
competed for the prize at the ThéAtre-Lyrique, but his 
opera, Fiesgue, was only placed third, and was never 
performed, whereupon Lalo published his score. At 
length, about 1874, his turn came. He wrote a violin 
concerto which was played with great success by Sarasate, 
and this he followed up by another, which, probably in 
compliment to the performer, he styled Symphonie 
-espagnole. These works drew attention to the author, 
and he produced several others for the violin, the ’cello, 
and the orchestra. On March 6th, 1882, his grand ballet, 
Namouna, was produced at the Opéra, but only 
achieved success when it was turned into a Suite for 
orchestra. In 1876 he had produced an overture to an 
opera, Le Rot d’Ys, but it was twelve years before the 
opera itself was brought out at the Opéra-Comique, May 
7th, 1888, with brilliant success. This is the chef-d'wuvre 
of its author, and its popularity bids fair to endure. He 
is said to have been engaged on another opera dealing 
with the epoch of the /acguerze, but it is not known how 
far this work is advanced. 
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THREE MARCHES 
By MENDELSSOHN. 


From 
‘Wedding of Camacho,” ‘‘ Midsummer Night’s Dream,” and “ Athalie.” 
TRANSCRIBED FOR THE PIANOFORTE BY 


E. PAUER. 


Edition 
N 

Pianoforte Solo ... “a ote . we oo 
Pianoforte Duct ooo eee eee 


And for 2 Panchen, 8 wae —- 
Wedding March from ‘‘ Midsummer Night’ s Somm" 
War March of Priests from ‘‘ Athalie” ... ove net 
March from the ‘‘ Wedding of Camacho ” net 
London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 
1, Foubert’s Place, W. 
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S. NOSKOWSKI’S 


NEW PIANOFORTE WoORES 
IN AUGENER'’S EDITION. 


FOR PIANOFORTE SOLO. 

8272 DEUX DANSES POLONAISES (Cracovienne mélancolique 
et Mazourka). Op. 23bis ee «eo net 

IMAGES. 6 Morceaux caractéristiques. Op. 27:— 
Cah. I. (A l'improviste, Picador, a eve 
Cah. II. (Cracovienne, idylle, Zingaresca) . ee =«=net 
“IMPRESSIONS.” 4 Piéces caractéristiques © 29. (En 
Automne, Espiégle, Dumka, Cracovienne gracieuse) net 
6275 CHANSONS ET DANSES CRACOVIENNES. Op. 31. net 
6276 TROIS PIECES. Op. 35. (Conte d’hiver, Duma et Valse 
dolente) eee eve net 
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provinces, Galicie et Ukraine. Op. 33. 2 Books, each net 


6278 MAZURY. Danses masoviennes. Op. 38 net 
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2. Grande Polonaise .. 
Op. 95. Vier Rlavierstiicke— 
No. 1. An der Queile 
2. Nordisch .. 
3. Gondelfahrt 
4 Freude 
Op. 96—98. 3 Sonatinas for 2 » Viol.n ns— 
No. 1, in a major. Op. ¢6 
2, in pb major. Op. 97 es 
3, in B flat major. Op. 98 .. 
Op. 99-101. 3 Sonatinas for Violin and Pi iano— 
No, 1, in A major. 
a i in B Semin. "es 100° 
3, in G major. Op. 101 
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ORTRAGSSTUDIEN. Eine Sammlung 


i hervorragender und beliebter Tonstiicke alter Meister fur Violine 
mit Begleitung des Pianoforte bearbeitet ron 


GUSTAV JENSEN. 


J. S. BACH. Air und Gavo:te aus der p dur Suite fiir Orchester 
JOS. HAYDN. Serenade a . ee 

—— Adagio recitativo 

JEAN MARIE LECLAIR. Saahenda oul Tyabewiac 
F.M. VERACINI. Menuet .. aa ee 

G. TARTINI. Larghetto(G moll) .. ee 

J. B. SENAILLE. Aria (c moll) 

G. TARTINI. AnJante cantabile aus Sonate VIII. 

G. TARTINI. Giga in p dur . 
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AUGENER’S EDITION OF 


S. BACH’S ORGAN WORKS. In Single 
Numbers, Edited by W. T. Best. (Oblong folio.) 4, :— 


First Serres. The great Preludes and Fugues, edited by Net 
W.T. Best. (Singly) :-— 5 
No. t, in c major 
2, in G minor 
3, in D major 
4, in E minor 
5, in F minor 
6, in G major 
7, in c major 
8,inAminor.., 
9,inDminor ... se 
10,inG major... es 
tz,inC minor ... eve 
12, in E flat (St. Ann’s tune) 
13,in@ major... 
14, in C minor 
15, in A major 
16, in B minor 
17,incminor_.. a 
18, in E minor oh eee:, SORE Abed > Gee 


Seconp Sgrigs. The Great Toccatas and Fugues, 


Fantasia and Fugue in G minor 
Toccata and Fugue in p minor 
Toccata and Fugue in £ major 
‘Toccata and Fugue in c major 
Toccata and Fugue in F major 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor ai 
Passacaglia inc minor... 64. eee 


TuHirp SeErRigs. Fugues, Alla 
Fantasias :-— 
Fugue in G minor 
Fugue in c minor 
Fugue in B minor 
Fugue in c minor a 
Alla breve in D major ... 
Canzona in Dp minor 
Fantasia in c minor ns 
Fantasia inG major... e 


Fourtu Sgries, Eight short Preludes and Fugues and 6 
Sonatas for two Claviers and Pedal :— 


Short Preludes and Fugues. No.1 in c major; 2in pb 
minor ; 3 in E minor ; 4 in F major eee iss . 


Short Freludes and Fugues. No.5 inG major; 6 inc 
minor ; 7 in A minor; 8 in B flat major ... she aaa 
Sonata in £ flat major ... me cb 

Sonata in c minor oes bee " we a 
Sonata in pv minor on =~ wis te ok in 2 


LLB Ea ie Eel 


i ee ee ee | 


LiLat.tL) 


Breve, Canzona 


9855 


9856 
9857 
9358 


“On opening the volumes of Bach's “eye Works, the first thing to strike the eye is the 
size of the note ‘ heads,’ which, as the books lie upon the table, seems unnecessarily 
large. But place a copy side by side with ordinary organ music on the desk of a ‘ three- 
decker,’ and it will be seen that attention has been bestowed upon a point of really great 
importance, although cne too often overlooked. The notes stand out clearly at that dis- 
tance, so that to a player of average eyenignt a misreading ought to be an impossibility. 
Then come indications of tempo, both verbal and metronomic ; assistance to the per- 
former in matters of fingering and pedaling ; elucidations in foot-notes, of the old agré- 
ments, or Manieren, so little und d, app ly, m the present day ; and, lastly, 
and even more important than all, from a‘ past-master ’ in the art, a guide as to the Proper 
registering, or combination of stops. to be adopted in each piece. 

“Further, the text has been subjected t» thorough revision, the editor going to the 
length of reducing the whole to a in order to render the design of each work 
conspicuously plain to the student ; and the left-hand part, in particular, has been the 
object of painstaking attention, the full extent of which will only apparent to the 

ractised executant, who knows but too well how the ‘ioner pores" are inextricably 
Jumblea together even by composers themselves, to say nothing of the doings of 
untrained copyists and transcribers. 

“ First come matters of simple notation. Mr. Best clears off redundant notes, 
accidentals, double stems, and the like, thus greatly facilitating the work of the 
student while nowise interfering with the integrity of the text."—“Record” Review, 
by Stephen S. Stratton., ' 





“‘Mr. Best's edition of Bach's Organ Works goes bravely on. We have Nos. 17 
and 18 of the great Preludes and Fugues, and Nos, 19 to 24 of the miscellaneous com- 
positions, including the Toccatas and Fugues in C, E, F, and D minor, and the Fantasia 
and Fugue in G minor. All these are carefully, though not redundantly, ‘fingered’ by 
the eminent Liverpool organist, and turned out in excellent style."—Zhe Daily Tele- 
araph, January 4, 1890. 

“In the matter of clearness to the reader—a detail or greater importance to organ- 
ists than to any class of musicians—this edition is undoubtedly the most satisfactory in 
existence."—7he Zimes, February 15, 1890. 
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AUGENER'S EDITION, No. 8193 
—— POUR PIANO. 
Park HALFDAN KJERULF. 


Contains :—Frihlingslied, Salon, Idyl, Vuggevise (Berceuse), Humoreske, 
Berceuse, Intermezzo, Impromptu, Skizze in F and in b flat, Scherzo. 
Price 1s., net. : 
London: AUGENER & CO., Newgate Strcet and Foubert’s Place. 








NEW EASY MUSIC 


CARL REINECKE. 


1o PETITS MORCEAUX. Op. 213:— 


Pour Violon et Piano. (Edition originale)... 
Pour Viola et Piano. Arrangés par Emil Kreuz 
Pour Piano & quatre mains, Arrangés par l’Auteur ... 


net 2 6 
net 2 6 
net 2— 


7542 
7643 
6962 
London; AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C.; and 

1, Foubert’s Plaae, Regent Street, W. 





NEW EDITION OF 


W. STERNDALE BENNETT’S 


PIANOFORTE WoORES. 
SOLO. 


~ = 
~ 
. 


Op. 2. Capriccio ons Ses oid ror “ee a ate 
Op, 10. ‘Three Musical Sketches (The Lake, The Mill 
Stream, The Fountain). E. Pauer... ae eee see 

Six Studies in form of Capriccios. C. ... 

3 Impromptus oe ong one 

Sonate ... és sie 

3 Romances ... iss 

Fantasiain a. C. ... 

Allegro Grazioso 

Suite de Piéces. C. 

Rondo Piacevole 

Capriccio scherzando 


PIANOFORTE DUET. 


Three Diversions... et I 


ee ee ee | 


8523 Op. 17. 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, and 1, Foubert's 
Place, Regent Street. 


NEW PIANOFORTE PIECES. 
——- STRELEZKI. Morceaux pour Piano. 
s.d. 





1, Valsette ... ons = — ine 

2. _ Notturno en LA majeur... os se 
. ,Surla rive, Morceau caractéristique 
. Senta’s ‘l'raum. Spinnerlied ... se 
In Fairy Land. Morceau de Salon... 
Menuet & I’antique en sou majeur 
Menuet & I’antique en m1 bémol 

Valse Souvenir en Fa ... : 
Mazur... oes " see 
Notturno en uT diése mineur... 
Impromptu ove eee 

12. Sérénade ... $ ae 

13. Grand Tarantelle en FA M4 pe 

14. Barcarolle en so. majeur ese * 


London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C. ; and 1, Foubert’s 
Place, Regent Street, W. 
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L’iLE, MAURICE. 
Pour Piano & 4 mains 
par 
J. B. WECKERLIN, 
No. 1. Premiére Shéga ove oe 
2. Fantaisie négre ‘ie i ok 
ee eee ee wa oe wo 4— 
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DANCE MOVEMENTS 
FROM THE WORKS OF GREAT MASTERS, 


: "ARRANGED FOR 
VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE (Augener’s Edition, No, 7387a—m). 
FLUTE AND PIANOFORTE (Augener’s Edition, No. 77934a—m). 
STRING ORCHESTRA: Two Viotins, VioLa, V’cELLO, and Bass 
(Augener’s Edition, No. 7151a—m). 
FLUTE QUINTET: Fturte, Viotin, Viota, V’cELLo, and Bass 
(Augener’s Edition, No. 7152a—). 


F. HERMANN. 


J. S. BACH. Sarabande from the Second Violin Sonata, 
G. F. HANDEL. Scherzo from the Concerto in G minor. 

OSEPH HAYDN. Nachtwiichter Menuet. 

IERRE MONSIGNY. Rigaudon from *‘ La Reine de Golconde. 
W. A. MOZART. Minuet from the Divertimento in b. 
BEETHOVEN. Allegretto from ‘‘ Die Geschépfe des Prometheus.” 
MOZART. _ All’ ongarese from the Violin-Concerto in a major. 
ae ne tegels Ballet-music from ‘‘ Ali Baba.” 
H..MARSCHNER. Tanzmusik from “ Des Falkners Braut.” 

J. P. RAME EAU. Chaconne and Musette. 
CHR. VON GLUCK. Musette from “ Armida.” 
, PIERRE MONSIGNY. Chaconne from “ La Reine de Golconde.” 
Price, net, 1|- each. 
* Also for Pianoforte Solo (Anthologie Classique, No. 80), 2/6. 
London: AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E,.C., and 
1, Fonbert’s Place, W. 


NEW ORCHESTRAL WORK. 


SUITE DE BALLET: I. Allegro vivace, Andantino; IT. Allegro 
moderato; ILI. Tempo di Valse. Composed for the Westminster 
Orchestral Society, and dedicated to its conductor, C. S. Macpherson, 


by 
EBENEZER PROUT. 
OP. 28. a@& 
7080a@ FullScore .. se os oe oe ~. Met 5— 
70806 Orchestral Parts “-“—« .« we we) Et IO — 


London: AUGENER & CO, 86, isle Street, E.C., and 
1, Foubert’s Place, W. 


MUSIC AND ITS MASTERS. 


A CONVERSATION ON MUSIC. 
By ANTON RUBINSTEIN. 


Translated for the Author by Mrs. JOHN P. MORGAN. 
‘*The present literary product from Rubinstein’s pen is certainly the most 
brilliant and fascinating book on music that has appeared for a long time.” 
Price as, 6d., net. 
AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, and r, Foubert’s Place, London 


ETERS’ EDITION.—NOVELTY. 


Performed at Berlin Opera House, April 21, 18g2, 


“BOABDIL.” 


Opera in 3 Acts by MORITZ MOSZKOWSKI. Op 49. 
Net. s. d. 
a Vocal Score by oe meen ose eve a ye os _- 
Book of Words ... aa pa eos on - —8 


PIANOFORTE SOLO. 
2632 Complete Opera, arranged by bien Gustav F. Kogel . 
2€174a,6 Melodien \ Aa agg 3 ove ha 
2613 Maurischer Marsch. Arranged A the composer 
2615 Scherzo-Valse. Arranged by the composer P 


PIANOFORTE DUET. 
2620 Two Marches. Arranged by August Horn 
2¢2x Balletmusik. (Malagueiia, Scherzo-Valse, Maurische Fantasia, ) 
Arranged by August Horn 


ORCHESTRA. 
Vorspiel ... «. _ Parts at rod. per sheet 
Maurischer Marsch -= % 
Malaguefia_.., in os 
Scherzo-Valse ... 
Maurische Fantasia a 
To be had of the Sole Agents :— 
AUGENER & CO., 
86, Newgate Street, and 1, Foubert’s Place, London 
, and all Music-Sellers in Town and Country. 














EBENEZER PROUT'S 


THEORETICAL Works IN AUGENER’S EDITION. 
Demy 8vo. 
Augener’s 
ae, Bound, 
4 ARMONY: ITS THEORY AND“ 
PRACTICE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond. 


Professor of Harmony and Composition at the Ro 
Academy of Music, &c. Fourth Edition 


oi8aa KEY TO “HARMONY: ITS THEORY 
AND PRACTICE.” Second Edition . an 
988 ADDITIONAL EXERCISES TO E. 
yaoune “HARMONY: ITS ‘THEORY AND 
RACTICE.” Second Edition .. 
“ne KEY TO THE ADDITIONAL EXER- 
CISES TO E. PROUT’S ‘* HARMONY” ee 


OUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND 

FREE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., Pro- 

fessor of Harmony and Composition at the — Academy 
of Music, &c. Second Edition .. 


983A DDITIONAL EXERCISES TO 
E. PROUT'S “‘COUNTERPOINT: STRICT AND 
FREE,” with Melodies and oom Basses ” Har- 
monising 


OUBLE ~COUNTERPOINT AND 


CANON. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. Lond., 
Professor of Harmony and —— "at ~ Royal 
Academy of Music, @e .. ée 5/- 


9185. UGUE. By EBENEZER PROUT, B.A. 


Lond., Professor of Harmony and gene. at as 
_ Royal Academy of Music, &c. - s/- 


In PREPARATION. 


9186 FUGAL-ANALYSIS, a Companion to “Fugue.” 


Being a Collection cf Fugues put into Score and Analysed. 
AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate St.,E.C.; & 1, Foubert’s Place, W., London. 


DR. H. RIEMANN’S 


CATECHISMS IN AUGENER’S EDITION. 
Crown 8vo. 








9183. 


9184. 





Pomrr, in 
Limp Cloth, 


ATECHISM OF MUSICAL INSTRU- _ 
. ne TO ermermterie = eget a6 


(<— OF MUSICAL HIS- 








TORY. 
g202. Part I. History of Musical Instruments, and History of Tone 
Systems and Notation. In paper covers, net, 2s. .. -- 2/6 
g203. Part II. History of Musical Form, with a -y ~ ical Notices.. 2/6 
aper Coves a/- 
N.B.—These Catechisms will be continued. 
AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate St,, E.C.; & 1, Foubert’s Place, W., London. 


Books in Augener’s Edition. 


Crown 8vo. 








No. 


Bound 
di CONCISE DICTIONARY OF“ 
MUSICAL TERMS. To which is prefixed an Intro- 
duction to the Elements of Music. By FR. NIECKS 


oitee [NTRODUCTION to the ELEMENTS 
OF MUSIC. By FR. NIECKS .. 








out. (CATECHISM OF | MUSIC. By J. c. 
LOBE, Translated and Edited by C. Bacne .. ° 


HOUGHTS of GREAT MUSICIANS. 
Collected by LA MARA. Paper covers, net, 1s. 
Crown 4to. 


9x96. ‘Tito GREAT GERMAN COM- 
POSERS. ar ge Notices, with some account ot 





9177+ 





especially adapted to young minds. 
By 4. STIELER. Elegantly bound (with Woodeuts, &c.) 7/6 
AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate St.,E.C.; & 1, Foubert’s Place, W., London. 
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OVELTIES 
published on (Nova) publiées 
May rst, 1892, by Le rer Mai, 1892, chez 
AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 
1, Foubert’s Place, London, W. 








Edition 


neue, PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). 


CALLCOTT, W. HUTCHINS. National Airs, 
arranged :— 


9891 English Airs, Book I., containing 100 Melodies of 
the 12th to 16th centuries.. ee net 
9892 English Airs, Book IIL., containing "100 favourite 


Operatic Airs by Purcell, Arne, Storace, Linley, 


Shield, Dibdin, Hook, &c., See net 
GANZ, WILHELM. National — Dances :— 
No.1. La Mulata. 2 La Sensitiva .. os 
3. El Ole _... sos 
4. La Madrilena , 
4 El Jaleo de Xeres : 
6. L’Arragonaisa. 7. Guaracha _ ad 
6165¢ GURL ITT, C. Aquarellen. 6 Vortragsticke Op. 
154. Book |. (Nos. 1—3) ss4 ee 


KIRCHNER, F, Réveil des oiseaux (Erwaches der 
Vogel). Tonstiick. Op. 402 
LOESCHHORN, A. Melodic Studies, progressively 
arranged for advancement of technique and style, 
with special regard to rhythm and phrasing, 
&, 
Book VI. 17 Melodic Studies. 
(Studies rtog) ... ose Ts sie 
PAUER, E. The School “of Technique and 
Expression. Exercises, Studies, easy inelodious 
and progressive Pieces. 


Op. 194. Book I. 


8313 A Child's Life (Jugend-Album a a a 
8333 —— Second Gavotte Album, 20 Gavottes by Lully, 
Corelli, Couperin, Leeillet, Rameau, Hiindel, 
Seb. Bach, — Zipoli, Gluck, Gossec, 
Mozart, &e. net 


STRELEZKI, ANTON. ” Morceaux :- _ 

No. 13. Grande Tarentelle en FA ... 

14. Barcarolle en SOL majeur ... 

640 —— Pieces fugitives. Op. 191. (Mazur, Romance, 
Impromptu, Sérénade) ae i net 


PIANOFORTE DUETS (a 4 mains). 
MOZART, W. A. Symphonies. Arranged by Max 


Pauer. Oblong :— 
8388¢ No.3inEflat ... net 
WECKERLIN, J. B. Shégas de Tile Maurie = 
No. 1. Premiére S Shéga can an 
2. Fantaisie négre is ob 
3. Deuxitme Shéga 
TWO PIANOS, 4 hands. 
GURLITT, CORNELIUS, Duos progressifs pour 
2pianosi4mains.— . 
8 Morceaux mélodieux. Op. 174:— 
6701 Livre I, Morceaux 1—3 Pon net 
6702 os aes 3 4—6 net 
6703 OK os 7-8 net 
ORGAN. 

BACH, J. S. Organ Works, Edited by W. T. Best, 
Fourth Series. Eight Short Preludes and Fugues, 
and Six Sonatas for two Claviers and Pedal :— 

9858 Sonata in D minor ove eo - Met 

CECILIA, A Collection of Organ Pieces i in diverse 
styles, Edited by W. T. Best. Oblong :— 

5843 Book 43. Organ Symphony, by Elfrida Andrée, net 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 
THOMAS, EMILE. Morceaux de Salon :— 


No. 5. Premiére Fantaisie sur des airs écussais 
6, Légende mt ° oe 
7. Danse des Fées , ove 
8. Méditation religieuse.., one 
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Novelties (continued). 


INSTRUMENTAL. 

7785k ALBUM pour Flite et Piano, arrangé par G. Gariboldi. 
Vol. X. (Kjerulf, Friihlingslied; Tschaikowsky, - 

Troika; Noskowski, Cracovienne mélancolique ; 
Bennett, The Lake; Marie Wurm, Estera Ga- 
votte; Noskowski, Zingaresca; Tschaikowsky, 
Romance ; Schytte, Berceuse) net 
CAMPAGNOLI, B. 41 Caprices pour le Viola, 
revus et doigtés par Emil Kreuz ... ae 1 Ee 
7868a,GARIBOLDI, G, 30 Etudes faciles et progressives 
pour la Flaite, 2 Books each ie, Oe 
HUDSON, J, W. Trio in D for Pianoforte, Violin, 
‘and Violoncello net 


& da. 


7651 


7263 


VOCAL MUSIC. 


BISHOP, SIR HENRY. Stay, prythee, stay. 
Arranged for 4-part chorus of female voices, with 
Pianoforte accompaniment by H. Heale ... _ net 

ROECKEL, J. L. By the Severn Sea. Duet for 
Soprano and Tener with Pianoforte nist ad 
ment yi 

SCHUMANN, R. Complete Vocal Trios for Semele 
voices with Pianoforte accompaniment: Thou 
art far, Naenia, Look up, Sinks the night, 
Spinning Song, Oh, Happy Spring, £4. &G, net 1 


4332 


4271 


BOOK ON MUSIC. 


RIEMANN, DR. H. Catechism of Musical History. 
Part II. History of Musical Forms, with Biographi- 
cal Notices of the most illustrious composers net 2 
Bound in limp cloth, net 2 


AUGENER & Co., London. 
City Chief Office: 86, Newgate Street, E.C. 


Only West End Branch: 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 
(opposite Conduit Street). 
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and Post Office Orders payable to the order of Augener & Co., and 
to be crossed ‘* London and Midland Bank, Limited." 
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